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NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 





Elements of Geology 


By Exiot BLACKWELDER, Associate Professor of Geol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin, and Hartan H. BARRows, 
Associate Professor of General Geology and Geography, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

$1.40 


The text of this elementary course is explanatory, 
seldom merely descriptive, and the student gains a 
knowledge not only of the salient facts in the his- 
tory of the earth, but also of the methods by which 
those facts have been determined. The style is 
simple and direct. Few technical terms are used. 
The book possesses in a high degree the al]-impor- 
tant quality of teachableness. For the first time an 
adequate discussion of the leading modern concep- 
tions concerning the origin and early development 
of the earth is presented in an elementary textbook. 
The 500 illustrations and maps really illustrate the 
text and are referred to definitely in the discussion. 
The answers to the questions at the ends of the 
chapters are to be reasoned out by the student. The 
bibliography at the ends of many of the chapters 
afford a guide to more extended discussions and 
special articles. 


English Composition, Book One 


By SrratTron D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 


$0.75 


This book meets the high school requirements for 
the first two years in composition and rhetoric. Both 
in the oral and in the written work, emphasis is 
placed on the thought side of composition, to which 
form, although shown to be important, is made 
secondary. The pupil is trained how to think as the 
first conditiom of progress in writing. The many 
theny2s covering narration and description, and the 
alequite number in exposition and argumentation, 
give the pupil the confidence which comes from fre- 
quent repetition of an exercise. Each theme differs 
from the one preceding it by a single point on which, 
for the time being, the greatest emphasis is laid. 
The subjects suggested for themes are those in 
which high school pupils are interested and on which 
therefore they can write with spontaneity. The log- 
ical arrangement of material is subordinated to the 
needs of the pupils. 





Essentials of Biology 


By Greoree WILLIAM HuNTER, Head of Department of 
Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 


$1.25 


This first-year course treats the subject of biology 
as a.whole. Instead of discussing plants, animals, 
and man as separate forms of living organisms, it 
treats of life in a comprehensive manner, and partic- 
ularly in its relations to the progress of humanity. 
Each main topic is introduced by a problem, which 
the pupil is to solve by actual laboratory work. The 
text that follows explains and illustrates the meaning 
of each problem. The work throughout aimsto have 
a human interest and a practical value, and to pro- 
vide the simplest and most easily comprehended 
method of demonstration. 








Laboratory Manual in Biology 


By Ricnuarp W. SHarpe, Instructor in Biology, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City. 


$0.75 


In this Manual the 56 important problems of biol- 
ogy are solved; that is, the principles of biology are 
developed from the laboratory standpoint. It is a 
teacher’s detailed directions put into print. It states 
the problems, and then tells what materials and 
apparatus are necessary, and how they are to be 
used, how to avoid. mistakes, and how to get at the 
facts when they are found, Following each problem 
and its solution is a full list of references to text- 
books and current literature, which will furnish col- 
lateral reading for pupils and teacher. 
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iF THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

ee THR RECIPROCITY AGREE- 
7. ‘ MENT. 


has The action of the Democratic can- 
Be get cus of the House of Representatives 
NE fn voting, first by 90 to 72, and then 
Ba} N unanimously, to support the reci- 
4 procity agreement with Canada, put 
f an end to all uncertainty regarding 
the adoption of the bill by the House, 
and transferred the struggle to the 

Senate. The prospect of the meas- 

g ure there is proportionately improved 
Bs by the action in the House, for the 
; same reasons which influenced 

i: - Democratic ropresentatives will be 

potent also with Democratic sena- 
» tors. Also, in the Senate, as in the 
‘ House, the gentle but insistent pres- 

4 sure from the White House will have 
its effect upon Republicans, re-en- 

forced by the general dislike of an 

extra session of the new Congress. 

If the time befote the ending of the 

present session were longer, the ulti- 


s nt mate enactment of the bill would be 
Bs almost beyond question, but the rules 
rs of the Senate give a large latitude to 
q obstruction, and nothing can be pre- 
d dicted with confidence. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


; The formal opening of the new 
y British parliament has taken place 
with rather more than ordinary 
: pomp and ceremony; the street dem- 
A onstrations as the King and Queen 
drove to Westminster being espe- 
cially cordial because of the indigna- 
tion aroused by the recent libel case. 
The King’s speech from the throne 
was significant in that it mentioned 
only"two subjects of legislation in 
the program for the present session; 
the first, the question of limiting the 
powers of the House of Lords, and 
the second the proposal of some 
form of insurance against sickness 
& and unemployment. Mr. Asquith 
+ definitely announced the purpose of 

the government to devote the session 
if until the Easter recess exclusively 
Hh to the so-called “veto bill,’ which 
limits the powers of the upper 
House. As was anticipated, the pro- 
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i posed reciprocity agreement between 
B Canada and the United States fig- 
if ures prominently in political discus- 


sion and, in lack of anything better, 
*the opposition plainly intends to 
make all the capital it can out of it. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF SPIES. 


The House has passed a bill which 
proposes to punish spies with a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for a year, or both, if they 
photograph coast defences or collect 
information about them, with a pen- 
alty of ten years for dealing with a 
foreign government; and it is prob- 
able that the Senate will enact it. 
The opponents of this bill are guilty 
of a curious inconsistency. In the 

; same breath they argue that there 1s 
no need of such legislation and jeer 
at the recent reports of the activity 
of German and Japanese spies; and 
then go on to affirm that the practice 
is one that is prevalent in all coun- 
tries. Doubtless it is, but in other 
countries there are laws under which 
it can be punished and so made less 
attractive, as has recently been 

proven in Germany. Here there are 

no such laws, and the enactment of 

suitable legislation, while it may not 

prevent the practice altogether, will 
at least serve as a deterrent. 
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ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


The “unsurrectos” in nothern Mex- 
ico continue active, especially in the 
neighborhood of the citv of Juarez, 
just across the river from El Paso. 
There have been several engage- 
ments and consflerable incidental 
wrecking of railway trains, and 
heavy loss of life—according to the 
newspaper reports, the loss being al- 
ways.heaviest on the opposite side 
from that from which the reports 
come. Moved -partly by its own 
sense of obligation and partly by the 
representations of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, the United States has as- 
sembled troops all along. the’ border 
to prevent violations of neutrality; 
and it has acted none too soon, for 
the ease with which men and _ sup- 
plies were moved back and forth 
across the river was fast becoming 
a public scandal. The “insurrectos” 
describe themselves as “anti-re- 
electionists,” that is, they are against 
the continuance of the Diaz admin- 
istration; but for what else c.aey 
stand is not clear. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN 
RUSSIA. 

The newspapers have given about 
a dozen lines in their cable des- 
patches to one of the most important 
and significant bits of news from 
Russia. This is the announcement 
that the Russian Douma has ap- 
proved the financial proposal of the 
government for the inauguration of 
a system of compulsory elementary 
education, to cost $5,000,000 a year 
for ten years. Hitherto such aid as 
the Russian government has given to 
education has been at the other ex- 
treme, in the universities. The gen- 
eral introduction of compulsory edu- 
eation in that country wiil make it a 
different country from what it is to- 
day, and life a different thing to the 
hitherto untaught masses of the pop- 
ulation. Not since the Douma itself 
Was opened has so revolutionary a 
step been taken in Russia. 


A LARGER HOUSE. 


The caucus of Republican members 
of the House of Representatives dis- 
approved of the Crumpacker bill for 
the reapportionment of representa- 
tion under the new census, and voted 
instead for the Campbell plan,—the 
main difference between the two be- 
ing that the Campbell plan retained 
the membership at the present limit 
of 391, while the Crumpacker bill 
provided for a House enlarged to 433 
members. But, when it came to a 
vote in the House, there were enough 
Republicans who parted company 
with their political associates, joined 
with the Demucrats, to give a ma- 
jority for the Crumpacker bill. This 
result was largely due to pressure 
from the smaller states, which were 
loth to lose any representatives. 
Under the Crumpacker bill, no state 
will have fewer representatives than 
at present; while New York will gain 
six members; Pennsylvania, four; 
California and Oklahoma, three each; 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Texas, and Washington, two each; 
and Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 


Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia, 
one each. : 
THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL. 
The Gallinger ship-subsidy bill has 
passed the Senate, but only by the 
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easting 
breaking a tie of 39 to 39. This is 
practically conclusive as_ to the de- 
feat of the bill in this Congress. 


," 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The principal features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
February are “A National Lesson 
from Adams County,” by Albert 
Shaw, illustrated with photographs, 
in connection with the wholesale 
vote-buying disclosures at West 
Union, Ohio; a brief sketch of Asso- 
ciate Justice Lamar of the United 
States supreme court; “China: 
Awake and at Work”; an exposition 
of Humperdinck’s new opera, “Die 
WKonigskinder’’; four remarkable 
photographs of observation balloons 
as used during the battle of Fair 
Oaks in the Civil war, with reminis- 
eences by Professor T. 8S. C. Lowe, 
who operated the balloons; a state- 
ment of the problem of reapportion- 
ment that now confronts the House 
of Representatives, by Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg; a summary of the progress 
made in recent months in the war- 
fare against the liquor traffic as con- 
ducted through popular elections. 
The editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” deals this 
month with the effort to amend the 
constitution so as to secure the 
election of senators by popular vote, 
and comments on the various object- 
lessons afforded by senatorial elec- 
tions held during January in many 
states. 
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“John O’Birds” Burroughs. 


“An honest lover of birds, whose 
joy is to hunt them without a gun. 
Such is John Burroughs, ‘John 
O’Birds,’ as Richard Watson Gilder 
once called him,” says the Woman’s 
Home Companion. “Every nature- 
lover in the United States, it safe 
to say, knows or feels that he °: .ows, 
John Burroughs, the gentle :1ge of 
West Park. He understands the 
plant, the flower, the bird, the an!- 
mal, in a personal sort of way that Is 
all his own. An investigator and 
philosopher by nature, a leisurely and 
tranquil student, seeing poetry in the 
smallest, homeliest thing, he is, to use 
his own phrase, ‘almost as local as a 
turtle, fond of poking about in a nar- 
row field.’ Mr. Burroughs has writ- 
ten a good deal—books, monographs, 
magazine articles. On the third of 
April next he will be seventy-four 
years young.” 
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Clocks That Strike Thirteen. 


Among the most curious clocks in 
the world, says Harper’s Weekly, are 
two in Worsley, Lancashire, England, 
that never strike one. Instead they 
strike thirteen at 1 a. m. and 1 p. m. 
One of them is over the Harl of 
Elfesmere’s place called Worsley 
Hall, and is the original clock which 
the Duke of Bridgewater had placed 
in the tower. It is said that the 
duke had the clock made to strike the 
“unlucky” number so as to warn his 
workmen that it was time to return 
after dinner, some of them having 
excused themselves for being late on 
the ground that they could not hear 
it strike one. 
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| Eric Pape School of Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


There has .been.so. much written and said 
lately about the Railroads that it, seems a 





book upon this subject at this time will be of 
interest. It is styled; 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A NEW BOOK! 


or, 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill 
Have Done for the World. 


A new issue, judiciously illustrated, covering the 
space between Hero's Eolipile, one hundred and 
thirty years B, C., and the most palatial train drawn 
by the latest twentieth century engine, is now 
offered as a Supplementary Reader for Seventh and 
higher grades. 

Two styles of binding: Cloth with gold legend, 
Paper, illuminated cover ; picture of Watt watching 
the teakettle. 

By mail: Paper cover, 35 cents ; Cloth, 65 cents. 


Address the author, 
ALEXANDER HOGG, M.A., LL.D., 
Port Worth, Texas. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























_ PILLING - McCALLIB 
AU DIOMETER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability and the rapidity with which 
it can be used, this apparatus will certainly appeal to specialists, teach- 
) ers, aurists and psychologists. Descriptive pamphlet on application. 


MADE BY 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 








Some one has said that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one did before, 
gets much credit. 

How about the man who makes one pencil do 
the work that three or four did before, by providing 


DIXON’S 


No. 308 Beginners’ Pencil 


In the primary grades of school ? 
It appeals to the Head; Hand and Heart. 


Sample sent on request if you will 
mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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Some Interesting Supplementary Read- 
ing in the “‘Once Upon a Time”’ Series 
Each volume, 40 cents. 


Aaurud’s Lisbeth Longfrock (Poulsson) 
The story centers about the life of a little 
peasant girl on a Norwegian farm. 


Chandler’s In the Reign of Coyote (Chandler) 
The folklore of the Pacific coast as told by 
Indians offered in story form for children. 


Collodi’s Pinocchio (Cramp) 

The best known and best loved of all the won- 
der stories of Italian literature is here made equally 
fascinating to American children. 


Spyri’s Moni the Goat Boy (Kunz) 

Children who love ‘“ Heidi’ will be glad to 
read this book by the same author, containing 
‘**Moni the Goat Boy,’’ ‘“‘ Without a Friend” and 
‘The Little Runaway.”’ 


Laboulaye’s Abdallah—The Quest of the Four Leaved 
Clover (Field) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


This enchanting story of the Arabian desert is told with all 
the color and spirit of the free, wild life of the Arabjboth in 
the desert and in the city bazaars. 





Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
the Schools? | 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zen from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escape through 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 


“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bil] quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too  highly."—WNorth 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
following books: 

PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, postpaid - - 50c 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Graces & rc up,pesiped. ECe 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Gredes 7 and.8, postpald - -.! $6c 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A Baldwin, Principal Hvannis, Mass., Norma School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
20-A Beacon St., Boston 














ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York , 








IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(in Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) 

By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, 
Lead, S. D., and W. A. Arneld, Director Business 
Training, Woodbine, lowa Normal School. i12mo, 
Cloth. xi-+ 258 pages. 70 cents net. 

The book is the outcome of the author’s belief 
that the arithmetic taught in the school should be 
the arithmetic of real life; that school methods 
should be the same as those of the counting-room, 
the shop and the farm, so that it should be un- 
necessary either to “unlearn” or to learn new 
methods of business. The book is adapted to the 
upper grammar grades and to the high school, 

ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY 

By Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph. D., Director of 
the Department of Experimental Evolution, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, and of the Bi- 
ological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Seliences, Cold Spring Harber, Long 
Island, and Gertrude Crotty Davenport, B. S., 
Formerly Instructor in Zoology at the University 
of Kansas. 1i2mo. Cloth. x-+508 pages. $1.25 
net. 

A complete revision of the authors’ Introduction 
to Zoology. New matter has been added, and the terminology 
simplified as far as possible. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF CHARACTER 

Ry Edward O. Sisson, Ph. D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, the University of Washington. 12mo. 
Cloth. x+ 214 pages. $1.00 net. 

A work for teachers and parents. The author's 
aim is to show how moral education may direct the 
impulses of nature into the service of human ideals. 

THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By Garland Armor Bricker, Assistant Professor in 

Agricultural Education, College of Agriculture, 

Ohio State University. With an introductivun by 

Dr. w. Cc. Bagley. 1i2mo. Cloth, xxv + 202 

pages. $1.00 net. 

This volume considers at length and solves the 
many problems to be met by the teacher of agricul- 
ture in secondary schools, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN SEX HYGIENE. 


BY CHARLES W, ELIOT, 


President Emeritus of Harvard College. 


{Read before the Congress of the American School Hygiene Association, New York city.] 


In order to make head against the horrible 
evils which accompany men’s profligacy and 
women’s prostitution, and to prevent the moral 
and physical disasters which result from young 
men’s and young women’s ignorance about the 
matural processes of reproduction in the human 
species and about the laws of health in those pro- 
cesses, it is indispensable that systematic instruc- 
tion should be given to all young children and 
young people in the processes of reproduction 
.and growth in plants and animals, in the general 
rules of hygiene, in the natural, wholesome 
processes of reproduction in the human species, 
and at last in the diseases and social disorders 
which follow. violations of nature’s laws concern- 
ing the relations of the sexes. The bitter experi- 
ence of the Christian world in regard to the 
venereal diseases and their consequences demon- 
strated this proposition. 

POLICY OF SILENCE A FAILURE. 

Wherever anyone undertakes to discuss this 
subject.in public, he is met by two adverse opin- 
ions which are firmly held by multitudes of well- 
‘meaning people. The first is the opinion that 
these are unclean subjects, about which the less 
said the better. This is the policy of silence con- 
cerning all sexual relations and processes, natural 
or unnatural, rightful or sinful, which has pre- 
vailed for centuries in both barbarous and civi- 
lized countries. There is but one thing to be said 
about this policy of silence, namely, that it has 
failed, everywhere and always. It has not pre- 
vented the spread and increase of sexual wrong- 
doing and of the horrible resultant diseases, deg- 
radations, and destructions. For the preven- 
tion and eradication of any great social or gov- 
ernmental wrong, publicity, discussion, and the 
awakening of a righteous public sentiment in the 
great mass of the people concerned have always 
been, and always must be, necessary. 

PARENTS AS INSTRUCTORS. 

The second adverse opinion is that the neces- 
sary instruction on these subjects should be given 
to children and young persons by their parents 
and by them alone. This opinion is sound to 
this extent, that in cultivated and refined families, 
in which the parents possess sufficient knowledge 
of the whole subject, the needed instruction will 
best come to the children through the mother and 
the father, beginning at a tender age. All chil- 
dren ask questions on this subject. Their curi- 
osity is roused early, and is usually very pointedly 


expressed. The asking of questions should in- 
variably be the mother’s precious opportunity to 
describe to the child, with delicacy and reserve, 
but truthfully, the mother’s part in the production 
of the human infant. By so doing, the mother 
will establish a new bond between herself and 
child, and will acquire a strong claim on its abid- 
ing affection. Every father competent for the 
task should see that his boys understand the 
natural and wholesome process of reproduction; 
and the great physical dangers which accompany 
violations of the moral law in this respect. He 
should see that they know that continence is ab- 
solutely healthy, and, indeed, is indispensable to 
the highest attainment in bodily strength and en- 
durance. He should make sure that his boys un- 
derstand what honor requires of a man in his re- 
lation to women, and that chastity is just as ad- 
mirable and feasible in a man as in a woman, and 
just as necessary for the protection of family life 
and the eradication of the very worst evils which 
now degrade and poison civilized society. It is 
quite true that all this instruction will come best, 
whenever possible, from loving fathers and moth- 
ers to their own offspring ; because it will then be 
given intimately, privately, and with tenderness 
and purity. 

Inasmuch, however, as the great majority of 
parents do not now possess the necessary knowl- 
edge, or the faculty of expression necessary for 
imparting it, and there are many families that 
have lost father, mother, or both, society must for 
the present rely in the main on the schools to give 
this instruction, which is, indeed, indispensable 
for the salvation of civilization. 

SCHOOL CAN TEACH NATURE’S SEX LAWS. 

It is, however, a very serious problem, how to 
give the needed instruction in sex-hygiene in all 
the schools, public, private, and endowed. No 
one is competent to-day to lay down a fixed and 
final program. The programs for this subject 
must be experimental or tentative for many years 
to come. All that can be done at present is to 
indicate the general lines of the promising ex- 
periments on this difficult subject. Innumerable 
experimenters must in time work out the details 
with insight, patience, and skill. The general 
lines, may, however, be laid down with a reason- 
able degree of confidence. They are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. It is through the ample and prolonged 
teaching of natural history that the necessary 
knowledge is to be conveyed to the children, be- 
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ginning at tender years with the teaching of bot- 
any, and going on to the elements of zoology, 
both subjects being taught in the most concrete 
manner possible with incessant illustrations in- 
doors and out-of-doors, not during the whole 
school year, but at those seasons when adequate 
illustrations and demonstrations are most feasible 
and convenient. This instruction should be as- 
sociated in all schools with the teaching of pure 
and applied geography, and in rural schools with 
the teaching of agriculture. 

2. Throughout this long course of natural 
history instruction demonstrations of the various 
modes of transmitting life should frequently oc- 
cur, the transmission of life being the highest and 
ultimate bodily function of every plant and every 
animal, including man. There is a great body of 
fresh knowledge on this subject waiting to be 
given tochildren and youth, all of it capable of 
demonstration through the senses, aided or un- 
aided, and all supplying admirable training for 
eye and hand. Thus, all the various processes of 
reproducing plant-life by the division of a cell, 
by the creation of new independent cells, by the 
shooting or rooting of some part of a plant to 
create an independent plant, as by bulbs, tubers, 
or even parts of a stalk or leaf, by the union of 
two cells, or the fertilization of one cell by an- 
other cell,—all these processes can be made in- 
tensely interesting to a child; and such instruc- 
tion can be spread through several years at ap- 
propriate seasons without ever leaving the vege- 
table kingdom. In flowering plants the fertiliza- 
tion of the embryo-sac by pollen may be illus- 
trated in operations which the children them- 
selves can perform. The carrying of pollen from 
one flower to another by insects or by the wind 
emphasizes the general fact that plants are fixed 
while animals have motion. The bi-sexual struc- 
ture of plants is in itself a fascinating subject of 
study for children and youths; and through it all 
runs the thought that nature provides elaborately 
and beautifully for the precious transmission of 
life. In later years of the school course the di- 
verse methods of reproduction in animals will af- 
ford a long course of instruction, involving the 
structure and function of many different sorts of 
animals, and of many different kinds of reproduc- 
tive organs. The innumerable devices for effect- 
ing fecundation and for feeding the embryo, and 
the various arrangements for feeding the young 
and bringing up families, afford an endless variety 
of interesting subjects for observation and dis- 
cussion. The nesting habits of birds and their 
care of offspring are highly instructive and easy 
to exhibit. Here again the main object of study 
should be infinite variety and elaboration of na- 
ture’s processes for the transmission of life. 
These subjects, if properly taught with collecting 
box, scalpel, microscope, and paper and pencil, 
are just as pure and innocent for children under 
thirteen as chemistry and physics are. There is 
nothing sensual or unclean about them, nothing 
which does not tell of order, purpose, inventive- 
ness, adaptation, co-operation, and achievement. 
Through much of the botanical instruction and 
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more of the zoological runs the thought that the 
transmission of life requires two individuals of 
different quality. Children should be made thor- 
oughly acquainted with this principle before any 
sexual emotions begin to stir in them. 


AVOID VENEREAL DISEASE BY FRANKNESS. 


3. If strong foundations have been laid 
through these botanical and zoological studies be- 
fore the age of puberty, it will not be difficult to- 
take up in secondary schools the study of the nor- 
mal functions of the human body in health, of the 
perturbations caused-by some of the common dis- 
eases, of the sources or causes of disease, includ- 
ing the recognized contagions and the modes of 
infection, of the means of resisting disease and 
producing immunity, and finally of the functions 
of government in regard to preventive medicine 
and the means of promoting the public health. 

Among the contagions which ought to be de- 
scribed and illustrated should be included the con- 
tagions of syphilis and gonorrhea, from which 
proceed some of the most horrible evils which 
afflict modern society, evils not fully known ex- 
cept to physicians, and by many ordinary people, 
particularly women, quite unsuspected. All 
young men and women should be well informed 
on these subjects before they leave their ‘sec- 
ondary schools; but from the time of entrance 
to secondary schools all such instruction 
should be given separately to girls by women and 
to boys by men. 

Since the great majority of American children 
never enter the secondary schools, the general 
rules concerning cleanliness, diet, fresh air, and 
the elementary facts on sex-hygiene should be 
stated concisely and frankly to all children just 
before they reach the age-limit of compulsory 
education. 


EMPHASIZE BODILY AND MENTAL PURITY. 


4. All schools should teach explicitly in due 
season those elements of good manners and cus- 
toms which have to do with health and the pres- 
ervations of bodily and mental purity. They 
should teach habitual cleanliness of the body and 
particularly of the hands and face, point out the 
importance of this cleanliness as regards clothes, 
furniture, and utensils, and the reasons for keep- 
ing the dwelling free from dust, dirt, insects, and 
vermin. They should show the reasons -for 
avoiding contact with, or close approach to, per- 
sons who are unclean or who are suffering from 
colds, sores, coughs, fevers, or any other illness. 
They should point out the dangers of losing self- 
control through the use, even the rare use of al- 
cohol or of drugs which take strong effect on the 
nervous system. They should discountenance 
rough or boisterous play between boys and girls 
or young men and young women, and teach each 
sex to avoid, in general, bodily contact with per- 
sons of the opposite sex. Delicacy and reserve 
are parts of good manners; but they are also 
highly protective qualities. On the other hand, 
a coarse familiarity between the sexes is not only 
bad manners, but a real provocation to wrong 
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doing, particularly when it is accompanied by an 
ignorance which leaves young people without 
protection against the love of excitement and 
reckless adventure. All these are elements of 


-good manners and right habits which should be 


universally taught in the schools of a democracy 
to promote morality as well as courtesy. Some 
of them, but rarely all, are taught in many good 
homes, but for the great mass of the people the 
public schools inculcate them by direct teaching, 
and by the indirect influence of good example. 
To a high degree, good manners spring from and 
express morals. Such instruction would natur- 
ally be associated with the teaching of natural his- 
tory and general hygiene. 

Finally, all young people should have been 
‘taught in home, school, and Sunday school, before 
they are liable to fall into sexual sins, that chas- 
‘tity in men is just as necessary as chastity in 
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women for the security, honor, and happiness of 
family life, that continence is absolutely. healthy 
for both sexes, that men’s profligacy is the cause 
or source of women’s prostitution with 
all its awful consequences to the guilty 
parties and to the innocent human beings 
who are infected by the~ guilty, and that 
the most precious joys and most durable 
satisfactions of life are put at fearful risk 
by sexual immorality, Does any one protest 
that this educational process will abolish inno- 
cence in young manhood and womanhood, and 
make matter of common talk the tenderest and 
most intimate concerns in human life, let him 
consider that virtue, not innocence, is manifestly 
God’s object and end for humanity, and that the 
only alternative for education in sex-hygiene is 
the prolongation of the present awful wrongs and 
woes in the very vitals of civilization. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


JERSEY CITY. 


After a few days of keen enjoyment ot Boston 
‘life I was off again for a month’s trip that would 
«come close up to another 7,000 miles. 

My first day was in Jersey City while it was 
still in raptures over its celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the settlement at Bergen, which 
was the first permanent settlement 
in what is now New Jersey, and 
which is now a part of Jersey City. 

The state joined in the celebra- 
tions under the lead of the gov- 
ernor. No other city of its size has 
ever had quite as glorious a celebra- 
tion as was enjoyed by Jersey City, 
and the best of it all was the fact 
that governor, mayor,and the New 
York press made the schools the 
centre of the entire celebration. 

It was one of the distinguished 
honors of my life to be invited to 
make an address on that occasion, 





ficiency of the superintendents. At the present 
time George G. Tennant, one of Jersey City’s 
most enthusiastic and progressive young men, 
is president of the board. When one comes in 
contact with his energetic “push,” he can readily 
understand why the schools are forging ahead 
so rapidly. 

I have known Jersey City for more than a 
quarter of a century. This was one 
of the first cities in whose schools 
I studied after assuming the editor- 
ship of the Journal of Education. 
In those days Mr. Walker of sainted 
memory in Jersey City, head of the 
Dixon Pencil Company, was presi- 
dent of the board of education. 
Dr. A. W. Edson, now associate 
superintendent in New York city, 
was the superintendent of Jersey 
City, and they still speak of him as 
the man who gave the city the 
notable progressive impulse that 
has since. characterized the city. 


but it proved to be impossible to SUPT. HENRY SNYDER. He was followed by Dr. Addison B. 


make connections from my far- 
away appointments, but it gave a sense of pro- 
prietorship in the celebration which lent a relish to 
the automobile visit to every point of interest con- 
nected with the settlement and the celebrations. 
Jersey City has a population of 268,000, but it 
has an affliction as to taxes that is not equaled 
4n anyother city. About one-sixth of all the 
property of the city is owned by the railroads, for 
which until lately it has received no appreciable 
tax income. The city has had an unprecedented 
number of children, which has made this tax 
handicap a serious matter. The legislature has 
tried to find some remedy for this. This disad- 
vantage has been in part overcome by the devo- 
tion of the public and the mayor to the schools, 
by the quality of the men upon the board of edu- 
cation, by their continued service, and by the ef- 


Poland, now of Newark. Mr. Ed- 
son was called from this position to be an agent 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
and Dr. Poland was called to the state superin- 
tendency of New Jersey. That is a record rarely 
made by successive superintendents in any city. 
For eighteen years Henry Snyder, who succeeded 
Mr. Poland, has been in command of the educa- 
tional forces, and it would not be easy to find a 
parallel, all in all, to his achievement. We could 
fill an entire issue of the Journal of Education 
from the notes, taken on that mid-November day. 

Of the work of Mrs, Clements with her un- 
graded class of thirty-five boys culled out of 
school No. 9, the mischief makers of two thous- 
and, I could write several columns, but to be 
frank with my readers it will be some time before 
I publish this story, because it is the most vitaliz- 
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ing story for the platform that has ever come my 
way and it will do time with my hearers before it 
is passed on to my readers. Mrs. Clements is a 
master and a gerfius both in one. 

Schoolroom methods and devices will be 
passed because the school buildings deserve all 
the space possible for the remainder of this 
“Looking About.” 

The city has its own school archi- 
tect, Mr. Rowland, who planned 
the admirable buildings erected dur- 
ing the past ten years. An admir- 
able feature of all the buildings 
planned in Mr. Snyder’s day isa 
large auditorium for public use. 
The city is so laid out and stretched 
out that the public would never at- 
tend public lectures or entertain- 
ments of the better sort unless they 
were brought near them into their 
locality. For their sake, therefore, 
there are elegant public auditoriums 
in the school buildings. Ms 
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mentary school building that I have seen, and it 
is in the very heart of the down-town district 
with all that it implies. ~The building has cost 
$423,000, the equipment $60,000 more, and the 
lots $162,000, or a total of $645,000. But the 
brains put into it signify much more than the 
money. 

Remember that this is an elementary school 


that is in the most “down-town™ 


section of the city and then realize 
that it has every modern conven- 
ience for teaching, every phase of 
manual training and domestic science. 
There is a swimming pool, not for 
mere fun, but for teaching swim- 
ming. Every girl as well as every 
boy is to be taught to swim as defi- 
nitely as to add and multiply. The 
wharves are nearby, and many boys 
swim as naturally as a fish, and 
theoretically it was supposed that 
all could swim, but it was found that 
almost no girls and relatively a 


Snyder has looked after every detail | ponder 6PENNANT.  -small part of the boys could 


as though he was building his own 
home. To the heating and ventilation he has 
given special attention. In the latest auditorium 
there is fresh air coming into the room under 
the seats. 

The high school is glory enough for one ad- 
ministration. There is no other site comparable 
to this in the United States. It is a ten-acre lot 
crowning a hill, indeed it is the entire hill, upon 
which will be, when the addition is complete, a 
million-dollar high school plant overlooking all 
of Jersey City, the river and harbor, and New 
York city. The kingdoms of the earth are 
stretched out before these seekers after knowl- 
edge. 

In the building as it is, without the addition, 
there are 1,900.students by day and 2,000 by 
night, 

Cleanliness is one of Mr. Snyder’s hobbies and 
this high school is kept scrupulously neat. There 
is one custodian with an assistant, two engineers, 
eight scrub women, and three men at work on the 
grounds. The floors are broomed from top to 
bottom twice every day and scrubbed twice a 
week, while the walls are faithfully washed every 
month. 

The high school auditorium is the largest hall 
in New Jersey and yet the doors are so arranged 
that they literally empty the hall of 1,900 students 
in a minute and a half. And they use the audi- 
torium. They have had sixteen of the leading 
college presidents of the United States address 
the whole 1,900 students within three years. 

A men’s club keeps four young men graduates 
of the school in college each year and the College 
Women’s Club keeps several young women grad- 
uates in college. Each club raises the money 
therefor by a concert given in this auditorium. 
Sixteen years ago there was not a boy in the 
graduating class; this year, and other recent 
years, one-third of the graduates are boys. 

3ut the crowning glory of Jersey City is 
No. 32! Here is literally the best ele- 


President School Board. swim. Hereafter, all will know 


how to. swim. There is a day nursery. 
Many girls and some boys are needed at 
home to “mind the baby” because the mother 
goes out to work. Now the baby is brought to 
the day nursery. There are cots for the babies, 
and every possible comfort and care. There is 
hot and cold water for bathing. There is con- 
venience for preparing milk and other necessi- 
ties for the little ones. There are two experts on 
duty to look after the nursery. 

There is a vast ‘roof garden, all glass above 
and sides, so adjusted that it can be entirely open 
in good weather, and not only closed in wet 
weather but heated in cold weather. In a word, 
nothing is left undone that can be done to make 
the most complete possible building from kinder- 
garteri to vocational opportunities. 

‘Who can estimate what Mr. Snyder has done 
for the world in eighteen years of devotion to 
progress? 
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In Denver there are elementary schools in 
which all physical exercises are taken out-of- 
doors in appropriate weather. I have seen a 
thousand children out-of-doors arranged in 
twenty-five class groups, one practicing wand ex- 
ercises, another dumb-bells, another Indian clubs, 
and so on, all practicing at the same time. We 
stood where we could see all of the classes at the 
same time. It was a grand sight. 
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A year ago there were but eight educational in- 
stitutions in the United States in which the 
maximum salary of a professor was so much as 
$3,500 ; forty-seven that gave $2,100 to $3,200; and 
thirty-five from $1,700 to $2,100. 
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Schuyler F. Herron well says that the “spe- 
cial” subjects of drawing, music, physical train- 
ing, sewing, and sloyd are neither new nor special. 
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A RULE OF LIFE. 


We desire always to look truth in the face, to follow her call, not to shrink from 
her just rebuke. We are pledged, whether conscience whispers or thunders, whether 
multitudes go with us or not, equally to obey. There is no shining height so great 
whither for duty’s sake we would not wish to climb, no depth so forbidding whither for 
mercy’s sake we would not seek to penetrate. Whether appreciated or not, we will yet try 
to be gracious; we are here not to get, but to give, to achieve, to accomplish, to pour life 
out, and make love grow, to help, to save, to uplift. We delight in all good work done 


whosoever does it.— Charles F. 


le in “‘ The Religion of a Gentleman.”’ 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


(MRS. WARD. ) 


Born: August 31, 1844. 
Died: January 28, 1911. 


Andover Hill must not be overlooked by those 
who are able to appreciate literary excellence. 
For many decades it was one of the recognized 
centres of refinement and culture in New Eng- 
land life. True, it was originally a religious and 
theological atmosphere that prevailed on the hill. 
But subsequently another air and charged with 
literary ozone supplanted it, for there Harriet 
Beecher Stowe produced the epoch-making 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps electrified the English-speaking world by 
her “Gates Ajar.” 

Miss Phelps was the daughter of the Rev. 
Austin Phelps, the teacher of homiletics in An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and Elizabeth Stu- 
art, daughter of Dr. Moses Stuart, renowned for 
his linguistic abilities. Elizabeth, who bore her 
mother’s name, was quite precocious, writing for 
several journals when she was but thirteen, and 
even then giving signs of literary promise. 

Born and nurtured in a Puritan and Calvinistic 
atmosphere, she surprised everybody by her 
break from many of the tenets of her childhood 
by her publication when she was but twenty-four 
of “The Gates Ajar.” The preparation of this 
work had been long in mind and it is said had 
back of it the sad personal experience of the loss 
of her lover in the Civil war. The publishers, 
Ticknor and Fields, delayed its appearance two 
full years after the manuscript was in their 
hands, seriously questioning the wisdom of giving 
such views publicity. And even though at last 
they brought it out, they had no thought that it 
would be well received. That they were wrong 
in their estimate was speedily proven, for every- 
body interested in the theme it presented was 
clamoring for it. The sale was phenomenal. 
More than 100,000 copies were needed for the 
American trade, as many more for the British 
trade, while translations of it were made for sev- 
eral of the European countries. 

Naturally the book, which had at least brought 
fame to its author, had a very varied acceptance. 
It elicited the warmest commendations from many 
who had broken with the harder and more logical 
expression of religion, and had been longing for 
religious sentimentality. But others protested 
against what they deemed its heretical views and 


> 


its too familiar treatment of sacred things. Her 
desk was covered with letters of approval and 
protest. Yet everybody was reading it; it could 
not be ignored. In referring to her experience 
she once ‘said: ‘““What was the book? Only an 
outcry of nature; and nature answered it. -That 
was all.” 

Basing her judgment upon the popular interest 
in her first serious work, she essayed on three 
others on somewhat similar lines,—‘“Beyond the 
Gates,” “The Gates Between,” and later “Within 
the Gates,”—but these never awakened the inter- 
est of the public as did her first book, and many 
of her best friends rather deplored her working 
over again the old vein which had formerly 
proved itself so rich and remunerative. 

For nearly thirty-five years Miss Phelps was a 
prolific writer, and usually on themes with a 
moral or religious bearing. These were varied 
now and then by such books as “Old Maids, and 
3urglars in Paradise,” and “The Madonna of the 
Tubs.” After her marriage to Herbert D. Ward 
in 1888, she frequently collaborated with him, as 
in “Come Forth,’—a story of Lazarus, and “A 
Lost Hero.” Her Master of the Magicians,” a 
story of Daniel in Babylon, was a thrilling por- 
trayal of ancient Oriental life, but many of its 
portrayals were much too free and life-like to 
suit refined tastes. . 

It is only the truth to say that Mrs. Ward did 
not hold her own as the years passed and her 
works multiplied. A great change has come over 
American fiction and fiction-readers the past 
twenty-five years. We need not say whether the 
change is for the better or not; but there it is. 
Whether Mrs. Ward failed to see the change or, 
seeing it, purposely discounted it, we cannot say. 
But this does not alter the fact that of late years 
she “has ceased to speak with her old authority 
even to many of her staunchest admirers,” to 
quote a kindly-disposed and discriminating critic 
of to-day. 

Her autobiography—“Chapters from My Life” 
—is a delightful bit of reminiscence as well as ex- 
perience. Her acquaintance with many notable 
men and women was very wide, and the story of 
that acquaintance is and will be of permanent in- 
terest. 

The question of which one among her many 
works may be thought of as her masterpiece will 
receive different answers according to the diver- 
gent tastes of her readers. We do not know why 
we make such a choice, and do not care to defend 
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it, but we have long considered “A Singular Life” 
as at least among the best things she ever wrote. 

Tt is a Gloucester story, it will be recalled. It 
issthe story of an ardent Andover student, Em- 
manuel Bayard, who heroically gives himself up 
to the social and religious betterment of a slum 
district in the old town, redolent of fish, where 
rum, profanity, and pugilism are the dominant 
factors, and where the numerous children are 
continually breathing the fetid air of immorality: 
Bayard wins the affection of many for whom he 
toils and makes sacrifices continually, but on 
the other hand he gets the ill will of some of the 
men he would rescue, and finally is brutally 
beaten for his pains. He dies of his wounds, and 
is laid in state in his little chapel in “Angel Alley.” 
And then on the day of his burial “they covered 
him with their wild flowers, after the fashion of the 
Cape; and clumsy sailors brought big hot-house 
bouquets flaring on wires, and splashed with 
their tears.’ This is one of the finest bits of 
sketching of self-sacrifice for social betterment to 
be found in English literature; and it is quite 
worthy of a place on the same shelf with Hall 
Caine’s “John Storm,” and Ralph Connor’s “Sky 
Pilot.” 
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THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
BY M. P. SHAWKEY, 


State Superintendent, West Virginia. 


The publication of the Institute Program again 
raises the question of what the nature of the 
county institute should be. To that question no 
man has the answer. Many men have an answer, 
and each one’s answer wrought out would make a 
successful week of it. But all institutes should 
no more be cut out on a standard pattern than all 
men should be clipped off to the regulation 
height of five feet, ten. The program is not in- 
tended as a pattern to whose form every institute 
should be moulded in every detail. It should be 
adapted. The work in each should have a pro- 
nounced personality determined by the needs of 
that county and the character of the instructors 


’ assigned. ’ 


The county superintendent should take hold of 
the institute and give direction to the work. 
That official can do more towards making the 
week worth while than any other person. He 
should make his plans early and work assiduously 
through the entire week to give effectiveness to 
every feature of the program. Especially should 
he counsel with his teachers and be sure to get 
into the minds of all of them a clear understand- 
ing of the work laid out for the coming year. 

Instructors are expected to regard the institute 
as an opportunity to present to a select class the 
very best things their. own lives have realized. 
Classroom methods may easily give way at times 
for some of the broader lessons of life. There 
are thousands of young people whose first step 
on a bigger and better career was taken at the 
county institute—Official Circular. 
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RESULTS IN COLORED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPT. P. W. HORN, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
[A chapter from his last report. ] 


So many and so varied opinions are held on the 
subject of the education of the negro, that the 
public is entitled to have clear report as to the 
results being obtained from it. On the principle 
that the best way to judge the quality of a carload 
of apples is. to taste a number of apples selected 
at. random from the car, it is my purpose to tell 
some four or five true stories of the work done 
in*our colored schools, and let you judge of the 
schools by these samples. 

First Story. This is the story of Nicodemus: 
Readers of our local papers are familiar with the 
name of Nicodemus—or used to be. He was 
not exactly a headliner, but his name was form- 
erly good for a few inches of space in the police 
columns almost any day. By the time he was 
twelve years old he was a professional jail-bird. 
He was a petty thief, housebreaker, and general 
juvenile offender. Incidentally he didn’t know @ 
from b. He was too young to send to the peni- 
tentiary, and too bad to leave out of it. Our ju- 
venile court law had gone just far enough to 
make it impossible to do anything with him. He 
had been arrested repeatedly, jailed, and turned 
loose again. The officers were hopefully await- 
ing the time when he would be old enough to 
send to the penitentiary. 

While matters were in this condition, it came 
about one day that the teachers of the Booker T. 
Washington School became interested in Nico- 
demus. They asked him why he did not go to 
school. He told them that he had once tried to 
enter one of our colored schools, and had been 
refused admittance on account of his general rec- 
ord as an undesirable. They told him that the 
Booker T. Washington would be glad to take 
him and to keep him, so long as he behaved him- 
self. Nicodemus decided that the experiment 
might be worth trying; at any rate, he didn’t see 
how it could make matters much worse with 
him. The result was that he secured a primer 
and-entered the low first grade along with the 
little tots who were just starting in. They knew 
as much as he did—about books at any rate. 

He not only started, but he stuck. It caused 
a mild sensation among colored circles when it 
was learned that Nicodemus had been in school 
a month, and had not burned the schoolhouse 
down or stolen it. The man for whom he did 
odd jobs, in return for which he was given a place 
to sleep, was one of the first to notice the change, 
and to comment upon it. The superintendent 
heard of it and began to take a little friendly in- 
terest in Nicodemus. He sent word that when 
the boy could read every lesson in the book he 
would give him another. That book was soon 
called for, and was delivered, with the word that 
when this was finished there would be another 
one sent. Soon after, the superintendent heard 
him read the last lesson in this book, and gave 
him another, with the inscription: “To Nicode- 
mus. As a reward for good conduct.” 

This inscription seemed to please Nicodemus, 
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though the idea was rather a novel one to him. 
It was probably about the first time he had ever 
been told that his conduct was good. He spoke 
of these books as “The ones the boss man gave 
me.” 

When Nicodemus was forced on account of 
sickness to be absent a day from school, he 
anxiously, sent word as to the cause, lest his 
teacher might think he had gone back to his old 


ways. In one year’s time he had been trans- 
formed from an incorrigible thief and jail-bird to 
an industrious, hard-working negro boy. One 


excellent feature is, that he is not proud of his 
past record. He has even dug up another name, 
which he says is his right one. He refuses to be 
known any longer as Nicodemus. I do not give 
his new name, because it is not right that he 
should be embarrassed by his past. I predict 
that he will make a useful, intelligent, industrious 
man of his race. He may make another Booker 
T. Washington or Blackshear. If our colored 
schools can work such changes with boys like 
Nicodemus, they are worth all we are paying for 
them—and more. 

Incidentally, it may be added that the money 
the state would have paid out in trying Nicode- 
mus, convicting him, sending him to the peniten- 
tiary and keeping him there off and on through 
out the term of his natural life, would pay the ex- 
pense of maintaining the Booker T. Washington 
school for quite a time to come. 

Story Two. This is the story of Lettie Smith. 
I do not know that I can tell it better than by 
quoting the exact words of a personal letter 
which I received last winter from a Houston lady 
of culture and refinement:— 

“TI think that as superintendent of the Houston 
schools you would perhaps be interested if I were 
to tell you some of the things I have noticed 
about Lettie Smith, the little colored girl who 
now works for me as nurse and house girl. She 
1s a pupil of the high third grade at Hollywood 
school. 

‘My attention was first called to her school 
work by the respectful manner in which she 
spoke of her teacher, and her childish longing for 
school. Next, I found her recognizing the por- 
traits of Longfellow, Whittier, and other Ameri- 
can poets, which she saw on the walls of our li- 
brary. She would tell little stories of their 
childhood, which she said she had read at school. 
She noticed some raphia mats that I have, and 
readily told how and of what they are made. She 
often sings little patriotic songs to the baby, and 
tries to teach her rhymes and memory gems. 
She usually gets good grades on her report 
cards, and she says she can’t bear to hear chil- 
dren ‘mouth’ over their reading. 

“She has evidently had a good, earnest, sen- 
sible teacher. It is remarkable to me that the 
public schools are doing so well for the colored 
children—and for the white children, too, for 
that matter. I think that Lettie compares at 
least fairly well in advancement with the average 
white child of her age and grade,” 
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housekeeper, and the wife of Houston’s good 
citizens, thought it worth while to write the 
superintendent this letter, speaks well not only 
for her own kind-heartedness and appreciation, 
but also for the work our colored ‘schools are 
doing. 

Story Three. This is a very short story. 

One day a Houston lady met the superinten- 
dent on the street, and said to him: “I want to 
speak a good word for your Langston colored 
school. I have a cook who has been trained in 
the domestic science department of that school, 
and she is the neatest, most cleanly, most eco- 
nomical cook I have ever had, and also one of 
the best cooks. If the Langston can train up 
some more like her, it will be doing a wonderful 
service, not only for the negroes, but also’ for the 
white people of the city.” 

Story Four. This also will be told only in 
briefest outline. It is about one of our colored 
teachers who told me that she expected to raise 
one hundred dollars to help establish some form 
of industrial work at her building. The climax 
of the story is that after continued effort she 
raised it. She did so by a number of concerts, 
musical entertainments, etc., gotten up chiefly with 
the help of the children, given for an admittance 
fee of ten cents. It takes quite a time to raise a 
hundred dollars in ten-cent sums, but this negro 
woman accomplished it. It must have been a 
case of Heaven helping them who help them- 
selves. She remarked to me last year that if the 
school board would, next year, give her enough 
equipment to teach laundry work, she would be 
glad to teach it. I most heartily recommend that 
the equipment be provided. 

Such stories as these could be continued in- 
definitely. I could tell of the woman Who teaches 
Latin in the colored high school. In order to 
prepare herself better for her work, some years 
ago she resigned her position, went abroad, and 
used the little money she had saved up in spend- 
ing a year in Rome and studying. How many 
white teachers could or would have accomplished 
this feat? 

Of course, there is another side to this picture. 
Not all our negro teachers are as intelligent or as 
faithful as those mentioned. Some of them hold 
low grade certificates, and are not deeply inter- 
ested in their work. It is impossible to obtain 
all of high grade. There are not enough of this 
kind to go around. 

Even the best of them work under marked dis- 
advantages. For instance, thé attendance of 
children is always low on Monday and Friday, 
and the cases of tardiness are correspondingly 
high. Why? 3ecause many of the children 
come from homes where the washing of clothes 
is done for a living. The children go after the 
clothes on Monday, and frequently take them 
back on Friday. When they go for the clothes 
on Monday, the white family is frequently at 
breakfast. The lady tells the negro children to 
wait till she can gather up the clothes, She takes 
her time, and when the clothes are gathered up, 


The fact that an educated Houston woman, a_ it is too late for the negroes to get to school on 
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time, even if at all, that day. It is quite possible 
that some of our good women who take an ac- 
tive interest in missionary work for the education 
and Christianization of the heathen in foreign 
lands are, by a little thoughtlessness on their part, 
standing in the way of the education of the little 
black children at home, who perhaps need it quite 
as much, 

It is my firm opinion that our negro teachers, 
working under many very adverse circumstances, 
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are doing faithful, earnest work, are making an 
honest effort to help their race, and are reaching 
results that are abundantly worth all that is paid 
for their schools. 

Our industrial work ought to be extended 
among our colored schools. All the girls ought 
to have the opportunity to learn cooking, plain 
sewing, and laundry work. All the boys ought 
to have the opportunity to learn some form of 
useful hand work. 
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CHILD WELFARE. 


NEW YORK’S CHILD WELFARE SHOW. 


.£BY JANE A. STEWART. 

“Education is Life and the Practice of Life.’’ These 
words in big gold letters greeted the eye in the compre- 
hensive exhibit of “education” at the Child Welfare ex- 
position held in the Seventy-first Regiment armory, 
New York city, from January 18 to February 12. 

This novel exposition, the first of its kind it should 
be understood, was planned as an object lesson on be- 
half of city children to show to all classes of people, 
the initiated and the uninitiated alike, the extent of pro- 
visions for the child in the country’s greatest metropolis. 
There was also revealed the defects in environment and 
training of city children. And the chief purpose of the 
exhibit in each of its thirteen sections, and as a whole, 
was to set in motion and promote the best ideas of 
progress in child welfare. 

University, college, and school people, child study ex- 
perts, the Russell Sage Foundation, the theological 
séminaries, librarians, curators, judges, editors, clergy- 
men, physicians, nurses, the National Housing Com- 
mittee, National Child Labor Committee, the Parks 
and Playground Association, Settlements, Children’s 
Aid, the Consumers’ League, Employment Bureau, 
School of Philanthropy, Charities’ Aid, Juvenile Proba- 
tion Association, ‘ind others united in the different dis- 
plays covering homes, health, clubs, churches, laws, 
recreation, work, etc. 

Like the other sections, the department of the 
schouls was in the hands of an expert committee which 
had been working for a year or more on its big order. 
This was the demonstration of the city children’s school 
life (what is done for them, not by them), by all classes 
ef schools—public and private,——and also the educa- 
tional influences brought to bear, directly and_ indi- 
rectly, after school in the evening and during the long 
summer vacation. ! 

Dean Thomas M. Balliet of New York University, for 
seventeen years the superintendent of Springfield, 
Mass., public schools, was the efficient chairman of the 
committee on schools, the other members being Frank- 
lia W. Hooper, Morris Loeb, John Mitchell, Thomas M. 
Mulry, Mrs. Miriam Sutro Price, Miss Emma G. 
Sebring, Gustave Straubemmueller, with Dr. Paul Abel- 
son as secretary and special investigator. 

The colossal New York city public school system nat- 
urally occupied the largest space in the section, and its 
setting forth was admirably done. Two great screens 
at the entrance gave the immensely significant figures 
of New York’s splendid investment and outlay for pub- 
lic education, The great decade of school growth from 
1900 (o 1910 was tabulated, While the increase of 
population in that period has been thirty-nine per cent,, 
the day.schoo) registration increased fifty-seven per 
cent,, and the amoynt of schoo) expenditures expanded 


from $19,868,837.63 in 1900 to $31,424,722.44 in 1910. 
Fifty-three cents of every dollar goes to elementary 
schools. Twice as many boys and girls now stay 
through the elementary schools as ten years ago, the 
increase in elementary graduates being three times 
greater than that of population. The graduates of the 
high schools have trebled in the decade. And it was 
encouraging to note that 139 of every 1,000 of popula- 
tion are now in the public schools. The screens also 
stated that 68 3-10 per cent. of annual expenditures 
goes for salaries, 23 per cent. for supervision, care, 
supplies, lectures, etc., 8 7-10 per cent. for sites and 
bui.dings. “Father Knickerbocker” now has a grand 
total of 130 millions in his educational plant, and about 
680,000 children, taught by 18,000 teachers. It was a 
remarkable outline of current public school develop- 
ment which was listed under the “Activities Established 
since 1900.” These included, with their average at- 
tendance or registration: Recreation centres, 11,301; 
study rooms, 1,684; vacation continuation schools, 4,511; 
trade schools for boys and girls, 584; evening trade 
schools for boys and girls, 1,488; rapid progress classes, 
20,951; classes for non-English-speaking children, 1,240; 
employment and certificate, 2,988; blind, 95; deaf, 173; 
crippled, 482; anaemic, 62; tubercular, 215. 

Besides the usual charts, there were photographs and 
moving pictures to illustrate the school curriculum. 
Music, physical and manual training, etc., were illus- 
trated by classes, as were games, folk dances, the fire 
recess, etc. The music and gymnastic features formed 
a large part of the daily afternoon program in the big 
open central court of the exposition. Among the 
schools taking part in an admirable manner were boys 
from the High School of Commerce, the Public Schools 
Athletic League, girls from Public Schools 15, 36, 71, 63, 
101, 188, and boys from Public Schools 62, 64, 83, 141, 
Manhattan. 

More schools in the elementary grades, adequate pay 
for teachers, more classes for deaf, dumb, crippled, 
anaemic, tubercular, over-age and foreign-born, more 
vacation schools and playgrounds, more school shops, 
more continuation classes, more visiting teachers, more 
school kitchens, a vocational bureau, the abolition of 
part time, the relief of overcrowding, and the wider use 
of school buildings were the urgent needs listed. 

Some of these needs were emphasized in other sec- 
tions of the exposition. The department of homes 
voiced among its conclusions (in its well-arranged ex- 
hibit of model housefurnishing, clothing, food, etc.,) 
that “the next generation would be better prepared tu 
cope with the domestic problems if all schools, ele- 
mentary especially, taught the proper division and con- 
trol of family expenditures, And as a part of the sew- 
ing course gaye a practical knowledge of materials, and 
taught each girl how to care for her own clothing 
order to obtaln the best service from it,” 
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That the board of education appoint an officer to have 
supervisory control of all minors engaged in street 
trades was the wise recommendation of the work and 
wages section, whose admirable display was a story in 
itself. The deplorable lack of vocational schools (New 
York city has but two—one for 400 boys and one for 
350 girls) was emphasized and their value in relieving 
the unsatisfactory and generally demoralizing condl- 
tions of boys and girls at work below sixteen years of 
age. How home work in the tenements (not yet con- 
trolled by law) affects school attendance was shown 
on an illustrated placard, the children at hard work in 
these unsanitary apartments on willow plumes, etc., 
losing a third of school time and often being physically 
unable to study. 

The searching physical examination of school chil- 
dren made by the corps of hard-working inspectors and 
nurses, the need for the training of parents, and of “a 
better crop of boys and girls” were among the exhibits 
of the health committee; and the need of graded moral 
and religious instruction adapted to children of the va- 
rious ages was impressed in the display of churches and 
Sabbath schools. 

Under “Laws and Administration” were exhibited the 
suggestive plans of the proposed Children’s Civic Cen- 
tre. “We need a new detention home, children’s judges, 
a perfect probation system, an adequate system of rec- 
ords, a children’s civic centre, and the districting of the 
city” was the declaration in letters big and bold that 
everyone could read. 


It is significant that among the 300 or more members © 


of the various committees concerned in assembling the 
Child Welfare exposition and taking part in the daily 
conferences educators had a leading part. Among these 
were Professor Frank J. Goodnow, Dr. William H. Max- 
well, President Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor 
George Albert Coe, Former Chancellor H. M. Mac- 
Cracken, Dr. and Mrs. Walter Hervey, Professor Patty 
Hill, Mary S. Woolman, Charles R. Richards, Helen 
Kinne, Edwin Seligman, President John H. Finley, Hon. 
John Martin, Professor Frank M. McMurry, Edwurd 
Thorndike, Miss Elizabeth Farrell, John Doty, Dean 
James E. Russell, Dean Herman Schneider, Professors 
Walter E. Clark, Mary 8S. Rose, Lafayette B. Mendel, 
William A. McKeever, Henry Fairfield Osborn, C. BH. A. 
Winslow, and District Superintendent Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt. 
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Dr. Stitt urged at the opening conference the wider 


use of the school plant. The ideal development of this. 


idea as outlined in the exhibit appeared to be among 
the most important of the recommendations, including 
as it does features designed to aid the city children and 
adults, too, morally, mentally, and physically. 

“The idle moments of a schoolhouse are a social 
waste,” declared ohe of the big placards, which out- 
lined the schooi as a triple social centre as follows:— 

A teaching centré~—Kindergarten; elementary; bigh 
schools (commercial, trade, and technical); evening; va- 
cation; continuation; immigrant (adult, English, arith- 
metic); defective; crippled; deaf, dumb; blind; tuber- 
cular; anaemic. 

A recreation centre—Organized play (team, gymnas- 
tic, athletic, folk dancing); evening recreation classes 
(clubs, study, games); dramatics; music (piano, orches- 
tra, vocal, etc.); baths, luncheons; holiday celebrations; 
native celebrations, marksmanship; boy scouts; white 
wings. 

A civic and health centre—School city; town hall 
(people’s forum; debate; community interests; public of- 
ficers’ reports; children’s district court); mothers’ club; 
parents’ association; art exhibit, traveling libraries, 
human society; employees’ co-operation; sanitation; 
medical supervision; sex hygiene; visiting nurse; civic 
festivals; day nurseries. 

The great educational work of the eighty-eight li- 
braries and the seven science and art museums had 
graphic demonstration by classes, a miniature children’s 
library being shown, with the story-telling, the circula- 
tion of books from the classroom libraries, as well as 
that from the children’s rooms. The last reached the 
tremendous total of 4,165,887 in 1909. OClasses, accom- 
panied by teachers, are invited to the public museums, 
most of which have their exhibits fully and carefully 
labeled in as simple and untechnical a way as possible. 

The exposition as a whole was unique. It justified 
the expenditure of $65,000. As a simple object lesson 
it was an unqualified success. While nothing new may 
have been evolved from the incidental research, the 
ideals desired were elaborated and impressed. And 
certainly there was enlightenment of the most practical 
kind for the crowds of people in attendance, especially 
on the free days. 
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THE PRACTICAL PROBLEM MOVEMENT. 


BY LAURA S. SEALS, 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


The past few years have witnessed radical 
changes in the teaching of all elementary subjects. 
Mathematics has been the last to wake up to the 
demands of this age of electricity. The spirit of 
unrest which has permeated the mathematical 
world for the last six or seven years is due to the 
fact that progress is contagious, and mathematics, 
which has been immune for so many years to the 
“dis-ease,” is only now “catching it.” These are 
some of the symptoms: The organization of 
mathematical clubs and associations all over the 
country, the publication of mathematical maga- 
zines and journals whose pages teem with articles 
written not only by college professors on abstruse 
subjects, but by- teachers actually engaged in 
wrestling with the real applied problem of how to 
make mathematics attractive to the average 
youth and maiden. 

THE PROBLEM STATED. 

To put it concisely, the problem may read,— 
Which element shall predominate? The culture 
or the utilitarian? The object of culture is a sel- 
fish one. It makes the learner more capable of 
enjoyment. The utilitarian study makes one 
stronger to help others. While a middle ground 
between these two extremes seems to be the 
sensible position, nevertheless successful edu- 
cators, backed by strong argument, are found 
on each side of the question. We wish to be 
generous in this discussion and not prejudiced 
against any movement that has improvement for 
its object; for, from what cause it does not mat- 
ter, all feel that some change in the present 
methods of mathematics teaching is at hand, and 
it behooves us to be ready to meet it. 

In the December number of the Mathematics 
Teacher, Dr. Isaac J. Schwatt, University of 
Pennsylvania, has writen an article on “Modern 
Tendencies in the Teaching of Mathematics,” in 
which the writer takes a stand against the prac- 
tical problem movement and against correlation 
with physics and the sciences. These are some 
of his objections :— 

Work should be done from a sense of duty 
rather than because it has been made attractive. 
We soon forget what we learn at school, there- 
fore the work should be largely for culture’s sake. 
There is little use in practical life for mathematics 
beyond integers and simple fractions. | Much 
of the practical _ lessens mental activity. A 
mind that has been trained by a strong mathe- 
matical course is more powerful to meet difficul- 
ties in real life and to overcome them. It lacks 
mental training. 


I quote his argument against correlation: 


“Most of the problems from physics and mechan- 
ics which I have seen or have been able to com- 
pose, and the solution of which can be effected by 
algebraical operations, are of little practical use. 
There is not much more practical information in 


figuring out how long it takes a boat to cross a 
river under certain conditions of wind and cur- 
rent than there is in figuring out how old Ann is. 
To calculate how long it would take a boat to ac- 
ually cross a river, it would be necessary first to 
determine the velocity of the wind, the velocity 
of the current, the weight of the boat, and so on. 
To obtain some of these data, a knowledge of 
meteorology, hydrodynamics, etc., and skill in 
handling delicate apparatus are necessary.” 

His arguments for the formal study of ele- 
mentary algebra are: It teaches continuous con- 
centration of attention. Gives ability to follow 
rules in rapid succession. Excellent discipline in 
acquiring habits of precision, accuracy, and 
power of mind. 

The writer makes a strong plea against follow- 
ing movements that are advocated by foreign 
mathematicians but favors those that are strictly 
American and fitted to suit the needs of our na- 
tion. We cannot afford to pass lightly over ar- 
guments advanced by such a man as Dr. Schwatt, 
although he seems to be on the minority side; 
For the general trend at present is toward the 
utilitarian in education. 

The fact that the American Federation of La- 
bor appointed a committee to meet in Washing- 
ton last October to report on the subject of trade 
schools, and that the National Education Asso- 
ciation has had such a committee at work since 
1904, and has had five reports from them, and at 
least four other national organizations have com- 
mittees dealing with this subject, should prove to 
us what the present time demands. 

Our neighbors across the water are not idle 
along these lines. The new Prussian Syllabus 
recommends practical problems and the omission 
of many abstractions. A German commission 
selected from eight principal scientific associa- 
tions recommends the omission of abstract top- 
ics till a late period, insisting that all mathematics 
should have its end and aim in life and nature. 
Mathematics is a tool and those sciences that use 
mathematics should have a place in a mathemati- 
cal course. 

At the 1908 meeting of the Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers, a committee 
on real applied problems was named and they 
have been at work on this ever since. Almost 
every number of School Science and Mathemat- 
ics last year contains lists of these problems 
gathered from various sources. On page 788, 
volume 9, 1909, of this periodical, appears the fol- 
lowing analysis of the real problem movement: 
“The real problem movement aims to reform the 
teaching of secondary mathematics by teaching 
the different subjects more in relation to their 
uses in solving the problems that are actually en- 
countered in life. Instead of teaching algebra 
and geometry as pure sciences, almost entirely 
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abstract in nature, with practically all of the ap- 
plied problems that are used artificial, and made 
up to illustrate principles and processes involved 
without reference to their reality in actual life, it 
is proposed to gather up and use in the class- 
rooms of the secondary schools as far as possible 
the genuine applied problems of algebra and ge- 
ometry that are really encountered in the activi- 
ties of boys and girls, in ordinary every-day life, 
in the sciences and arts, and in the various prac- 
tical industrial vocations. Algebra and geom- 
etry are to be looked upon by the pupil, not merely 
as a means of mental discipline, a means of de- 
veloping his mind, but as tools to be used in do- 
ing the world’s work. The subjects are to be so 
taught as to give a true and adequate conception 
of their uses in the various practical fields of ac- 
tivity.” 

A complete list of the problems to date as col- 
lected by this committee may be secured by ad- 
dressing Miss Mabel Sykes, of the South Chicago 
high school. 

Discrimination will need to be exercised in se- 
lecting from this list. On page 797 in the same 
article referred to above, the committee says: “Of 
the many real applied problems of elementary al- 
gebra and geometry that are encountered in the 
various practical fields of work, not all are 
adapted to the uses of the secondary school. 
Some are too complicated. Many involve a 
knowledge of technical matter that is foreign to 
the experience of interests of secondary school 
pupils. These belong more properly to the work 
of the technical school. It is a question as to 
how far the non-technical high school may make 
use of this material.” 

Many real problems involve both algebra and 


geometry. Such problems afford an opportun-. 


ity for testing the correlation of these branches, 
which Dr. Young of Chicago University says 
should be taught simultaneously and not tandem 
as at present. 


Several late texts in algebra have quite a bit 


of concrete geometry which adds to the interest 
and affords a pleasing change from the formalism 
of algebra. In fact, algebra as taught has too 
much of the purely mechanical in the first year’s 
work. Many things are taught here which are 
forgotten before the time comes to apply them. 
So much theory and mechanical execution is dis- 
couraging to pupils not gifted with mathematical 
minds. They are apt to drop out before they 
come to see the use of the study. This is espe- 
cially true of boys at an age when they are tempted 
to leave school to earn money,—particularly 
those of a practical turn of mind who often de- 
velop into excellent business men. I do really 
believe that a man can become shrewd in business 
without having learned how to complete the 
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square! I take this story frem a paper in which 
the writer is laboring for the cause of the practi- 
cal in mathematics. “The broad, practical, and 
cultural, as distinguished from merely technical 
values which result from a study of algebra may be 
illustrated thus: A certain business man, A, had a 
creditor, B, of doubtful solvency, who owed him 
$100. After much effort A succeeded in induc- 
ing B to give him a check for the $100 drawn on 
a certain bank. A presented the check at the 
bank, but found that B’s balance there was only 
$90. A, who had studied the subject of complet- 
ing the square in algebra, promptly deposited $10 
to the credit of B and had his check cashed, sav- 
ing $90 by the operation. Every person has need 
to use algebra or algebraic methods more or less 
similar to this every day.” Such sagacity comes 
from practice in business rather than as a result 
of mental training. 

The over-enthusiast, who is a faddist, often 
does a method much harm. In the January num- 
ber of the Mathematical Gazette, Professor 
Perry says: “It astonishes me to see how little 
comprehension there seems to be of the propos- 
als made by the British Association Committees. 
We recommended experimental geometry with 
common-sense reasoning, and everybody seems 
to think that we asked for a babyish use of rulers 
and compasses following a series of propositions. 
We recommended some work with graphs on 
squared paper and some teachers do nothing but 
graphs, and there are dozens of school books to 
help on the craze....1 do not say that some 
teachers are carrying our reform too far; I say 
that they do not at all comprehend the nature of 
the reforms suggested by the British Association 
and other committees.” 

After all, the success of any method depends 
upon the personality of the teacher. In‘‘The 
Teaching of Mathematics” Dr. Young says: “No 
teacher can select for himself a permanent mode 
of handling any subject or topic. The teacher 
must grow, and the next year’s viewpoint may 
require modification in what is really the most 
successful mode for him to-day.” 

From a psychological standpoint, we are all 
aiming at the perfection of the individual. If the 
unification of elementary mathematics brings us 
nearer to this goal, unification is what we want. 
If a physics problem involving a mathematica) 
principle, as do many in variation, then we are 
glad to utilize such problems, to illuminate the 
mathematics; but let us be sure, since we have 
caught this “dis-ease,” that our movement is a 
forward one, and not, as Hon. Henry Sabin says, 
a jumping up and down and landing in the same 
spot. 





Ce aed 


A student’s first goal should be proficiency in his studies.— 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard. 
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A NOBLE GOVERNOR. 


Hon. Edward Hyatt, state superintendent of 
California, has this noble word to say of the re- 
tiring governor, James N. Gillett: “Many a time 
and oft have I seen him wave away the fine 
cigars and steadily refuse all the rich wines at gay 
banquets and public functions—because he 
thought the boys, ought not to have the example 
of the governor of their state to lead them into 
these things! 

“Now, I don’t want to be personal; but it does 
seem to me if the governor of the state can re- 
frain from booze and tobacco for the sake of the 
boys without loss of dignity or prestige, then we 
schoolmasters have a mighty unpleasant re- 
sponsibility on our souls when we don't do the 
same. Maybe I’m wrong, but it looks that way 


” 


now. 
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TOPEKA’S PROGRESS. 

Topeka has from the first been a leader educa- 
tionally in the Southwest. No city in Kansas, 
surely, has ever surpassed her in devotion to the 
education of the children. Her school buildings 
have always led the state. She was the first to 
have a commodious high school building with all 
modern appointments and equipment, the first to 
have a complete and every way up-to-date indus- 
trial high school building, and her record in 
school attendance and in the scholastic attain- 
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ment of her teachers has not been surpassed 
thereabouts. Indeed, Topeka has lined up with 
the best cities in the country. 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson was in the 
forefront of the nation’s public school men, and 
his record and reputation were such that he was 
elected to the superintendency of Omaha without 
being an active candidate. His successor, L. D. 
Whittemore, who was a scholarly college profes- 
sor before he was principal of the Topeka high 
school, has made good at every point, continuing 
the progressive evolution begun by Mr. David- 
son. 

Four years ago the salary schedule was revised, 
and the maximum salary of high school teachers 
was increased from $900 a year to $1,200; the 
maximum salary of grade teachers was advanced 
from $60 a month to $75; and the salary of princi- 
pals in the elementary schools from $1,035 a year 
to $1,200. By recent action of the board of edu- 
cation a new schedule for next year has been 
adopted which raises the maximum salaries as 
follows: Grade teachers, from $75 a month to $90 
for 1910-1911, and $95 for 1911-1912. In the 
high school the maximum remains the same, but 
it is reached more rapidly than according to the 
old plan. The maximum salary of principals of 
buildings of eight rooms and larger has been in- 
creased from $1,200 a year to $1,400; buildings of 
five to seven rooms, from $990 to $1,200; build- 
ings of four rooms, from $900 to $1,100. 

The result of the first increase in salaries was 
to add between $25,000 and $30,000 to the annual 
cost of the schools, and next year there will be a 
further increase of between $18,000 and $20,000, 
which for a city the size of Topeka is an item of 
considerable importance. The daily papers have 
contained emphatic expressions of approval, and 
it is gratifying to know that the people generally 
seem to approve of this form of expenditure. 
In order to provide funds for the above purpose, 
it was necessary four years ago to secure an act 
of the legislature permitting a higher levy for 
the support of the schools in cities of the first 
class. The nine cities of this class in the state 
profited by this act, and have all materially ad- 
vanced teachers’ salaries. During the same 
period Topeka has built two new schoolhouses 
at a total cost of $85,000, has provided manual 
training facilities in most of the elementary 
schools, and has developed the high school 
manual training department,—all this without 
issuing any additional bonds. 

No city in the country of the same population, 
unless it be a wealthy suburb of some large city, 
is in better position educationally than is Topeka. 
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CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT. 


One of the most important events in the 
activities for child betterment was the vast Child 
Welfare Exhibit at the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory, New York city, from January 18 to 
February 12. 

The purpose was to point the way to lift the 
burdens from childish shoulders, to straighten 
the bent backs of little children, to prevent little 
bent backs for the future. 

The exhibit is the result of more than a year’s 
painstaking research into all the conditions of 
city life which affect the city child for good or for 
evil. More than 300 of the leading social work- 
ers, thinkers, investigators, and other persons 
deeply interested in the well-being of children 
contributed to the success of the Child Welfare 
Exhibit. 

3ut in addition to the volunteer service of all 
these experts, it cost nearly $70,000 to present 
this so as to make it of service to the public. 

I have never been so impressed with any ex- 
hibit I have ever seen. It represents more to the 
world than has any other presentation of human 
needs and achievements. 

That child welfare means city welfare was writ- 
ten all over that great auditorium. 

The city that cares most and best for its chil- 
dren will be the greatest and best city. 

It was made entirely clear that life is now too 
nerilous, that preventable diseases are now too 
rife, that housing is too unhealthy, that home life 
is too barren, that education is too effective, that 
work is too deadening, that play is too dangerous 
under the abnormal conditions of city life. 

We are giving the ‘merest suggestion of this 
greatest of all revelations of what is that ought 
not to be, of what can be done to make the real 
ideal, and the ideal real. 

Te ve near rl ee 

The teachers’ attitude to the horrors of war is 

so impressive that the war fiends are scared. 
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AN EDITOR’S QUESTIONS. 


An editor at a Kansas teachers’ association 
created quite a stir by asking a series of questions 
which feazed practically all of the teachers, much 
to the surprise of the teachers themselves. We 
give some of those questions and others of a 
kindred nature:— 

Name any state with an inheritance tax law. 

Name any provisions of the national income 
tax. 

What is a commission form of city govern- 
ment? 

Name one or more cities with such a govern- 
ment. 

What is a tedder? 

What is the Babcock test? 

Have you read “A Certain Rich Man”? 

Why the great demand of railroads from the 
Lakes to the Gulf? 

Should the Mississippi river channel be deep- 
ened? Why? 

Name three college or university presidents 
in your state, 
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Name the presidents of Harvard, Chicago Uni- 
versity, or of the University of California. 

Who is Glavis? 

What do you know of the National Brewers’ 
Association? 

What do you know of the Anti-Saloon League? 

Why is the United States building the Panama 
canal? 

Who is J. P. Morgan? 

Who is Ballinger? 

What is dry farming? 


——- =~ 
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The Central Labor Union of Boston has voted 
unanimously to appoint an advisory board to the 
Boston board of education as does the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 

Scientific school hygiene has a noble repre- 
sentation in the American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, which held its fifth annual meeting at the 
Academy of Medicine, New York, on February 
2, 3, 4, Dr. Luther H. Gulick presiding, with Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey as secretary. 

I have been at two previous meetings, at Chi- 
cago in 1909 and Indianapolis in 1910, both ex- 
ceptionally good programs, but this at New York 
was much stronger than either of those. The 
program presented the following interesting 
speakers: Dr. Luther H. Gulick; Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus, Harvard University; 
William E. Watt, Chicago; William A. Stecher, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, Boston; Dr. 
Samuel W. Newmayer, Philadelphia; Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi, New York city; L. N. Hines, super- 
intendent, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Dr. Walter S. 
Cornell, Philadelphia ; Helen MacMurchy, 
Toronto, Canada; Dr. William H. Burnham, 
Clark University; Dr. Mazyck P. Ravenel and 
William D. Frost, University of Wisconsin; 
Myles Standish, Harvard Medical school; Wil- 
lard S. Small, Washington; Dr. Rosalie Slaugh- 
ter Morton, American Medical Association; Dr. 
Henry Barton Jacobs, Baltimore; Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Harvard University; Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son, New York; William H. Allen, New York; 
Lyman A. Best, Brooklyn; John J. Cronin, New 
York; Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of 
New York, 
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WHY WITHDRAWALS? 


Superintendent J. D. Simpkins of Newark, 
Ohio, is always doing vital things, and the latest 
is one of his best. He has ferreted out the rea- 
sons for the withdrawals from the high school. 
This has not been merely a “questionnaire” 
scheme, but a following up and inquiring out 
what the real cause probably is. 

He took each class by itself; each student by 
himself, seventeen causes classified, the length 
of time lost, the time of year of each withdrawal, 
and similar conditions. 

The Newark high school had 550 students. Of 
these, 80 were in the upper grade, 115 in the 
eleventh year, 141 in the tenth, 213 in the ninth, 
Here was an excellent opportunity for study, 
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Eighty-eight of the 550 withdrew up to May 
11, or sixteen per cent. 

Died, 1; illness, 14; removed from the city, 10. 
Here then are 25 of the 88 accounted for, with no 
possible discredit to the child or the school, 
leaving 63 to be accounted for. 

Could not learn, 5; would not study, 10; ap- 
parently lazy, 4; discouraged about studies, 8; 
not prepared for the work, 3; off color in be- 
havior, 4. Here are 34, or 54 per cent. of the 
withdrawals who were a misfit. 

Of the 88 who withdrew, therefore, there were 
25 whose withdrawal was inevitable, no matter 
what had been done for them, and 34. In all 
then, there are 59, or more than two-thirds, with 
whom the school, as it is, had no chance. 

Two continued studies elsewhere, specialized. 

Twenty-two left to go to work, or just one- 
fourth. Presumably all of these would have 
been better off in the end to have stayed in school. 
Just 4 per cent., or one in 25, were tempted away 
from school or were driven from school by con- 
ditions or personality. 

If all high schools would keep a record like 
this there would be greater effort to keep them. 
Here is a kind of study that should be universal. 

9 10-0 @-0-@ 0 

It looks as though Superintendent Wiliiam H. 
Maxwell and the board of estimate are getting 
nearer together. So may it be. 
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LATEST FREAK. 


A jury in a common pleas court in Ohio has 
decided that a school teacher who is in love is in- 
competent. Miss Ethel Downend sued the 
board of education of Madison township for $350, 
because the members discharged her before the 
expiration of her contract as music_ teacher. 
They charged at the time that she was incompetent. 
The defence proved she was in love while serving 
as a teacher, and for that reason was not compe- 
tent. The jury accepted this view of the matter. 
If there is anything more ridiculous than this it 
should be brought forward. Of course there may 
be something involved that is not stated in the 
verdict. 
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MEMBERSHIP AT BOSTON. 

The secretary of the N. E. A. estimates that 
the attendance at Boston was 18,000, of which 
Massachusetts had 5,622; Illinois, 1,236; New 
York, 595; Michigan, 523; Ohio, 516; Pennsyl- 
vania, 467, Wisconsin, 338; Canada, 333; Indi- 
ana, 227; Iowa, 211; Missouri, 211; Maine, 200; 
Nebraska, 165; New Hampshire, 148; North 
Carolina, 143; New Jersey, 133; Rhode Island, 
105; Minnesota, 105. 

Illinois holds the star place in the roll of honor. 

Canada’s 333 was as great a surprise as any in 
the enrollment. 

Michigan's lead of Ohio was unanticipated. 

Wisconsin’s lead of Indiana was a surprise. 

North Carolina’s 143 was highly gratifying. 
Only West Virginia (64) and Maryland (57) had a 
third as many as North Carolina, 
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Connecticut's 97 was disappointing. 
Maine’s 200 was highly honorable. 
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NEW YORK PUPILS. 


It is not easy to appreciate what it means to 
have 700,000 pupils enrolled in one city under 
one superintendent. It is a larger number than 
the entire population of St. Louis or Boston, a 
larger enrollment than in the combined schools of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Boston. 
The increase is 25,000 above that of a year ago. 
Superintendent Maxwell has a larger number of 
pupils under his direction than ten armies the 
size of that of the United States. 
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There is no interest more potent than that bred 
of ownership, and there is no question but that 
the response of the educational and _ financial 
authorities to the movement for school gardens is 
due to pride that this work should be conducted, 
not privately, but as a part of the public school 
system. The public is really interested in a move- 
ment only when public money is invested in it. 


President Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins says 
he has no thought of resigning, and President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of University of Cali- 
fornia says he has never had a hint that he was 
desired at Princeton. 


The constitution of the state prohibits the use 
of the Bible in the public schools in Louisiana, 
California, Utah, and Washington, while the con- 
stitution of North Dakota provides the Bible shall 
not be excluded from any public school. 


The North Dakota legislature allows no one 
to serve on appropriations committee who lives 
in a district having any state institution. That 
is heroic treatment. 


The board of estimates in New York city will 
stand for equal pay for women and men for the 
same service provided it will not cost much more 
than $2,000,000. 


“Open-air-recovery school” was the way they 
spoke of the first “open-air school,” which had its 
beginning in Charlottenburg, near Berlin, in 1904. 


President Flavel S. Luther, Trinity College, 
is to adopt the certificate plan of admission from 
any well-established high school. 


It speaks volumes that Illinois had more than 
twice as many at Boston as New York,—1,236 
as against 595. 

In New York city principals of elementary 
schools are about equally divided between men 
and women. 

Six of the nine presidents of Brown University 
were Massachusetts men. 


New York city has 17,000 teachers, of whom 87 
per cent. are women. 


Vitalize all school work, 


Now, humidify, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIALARITHMETIC.— (XI1) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT, 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WIRE NAILS. 


Study the diagram and describe the three steps 
in the cutting, pointing, and heading of wire nails. 
Note the two blades (PP) which come together 
in Figure 3 as the hammer (H) is withdrawn, cut- 
ting the wire and pointing the nail at one stroke. 


is made to weigh 1 pound. What would a mile 
of such wire weigh? Could you lift that amount? 

6. One pound of wire for making No. 6 
would contain 129 feet. How much would a mile 
of this weigh? How does this compare with your 
own weight? 


x 


7. If 1 pound of wire for No. 4 contains 73 








Fig: aJo 


feet, and the number of nails made 
from every foot of it is as found in 
problem 3; how many nails would 


a pound of wire make? 
ae 8. Allowing 1-8 inch for head 


stock in No. 2, how many nails 
could be made from’'1 pound of 
wire if 34 feet are contained: in 








that amount? 


















































Mo. If No.2 9. Allow 3-16 inch for head stock 
[- a oe cement in No. 8 and compute the length of 
( No.3 No.4. wire per nail and the number of 
~ - a _ (= 418 nails per foot. 

No.5. No. 6. 10. If 26 feet of No. 3.. wire 

=meeeememenee anal (- _ weigh one. pound, compute the 


weight of a mile of such stock 

wound on a reel ready for cutting. 
11. How many No. 3 aails 

would the mile of wire produce? 
12. It is estimated that about 








Measure the length of each nail shown in the 
preceding cut, and express the results as fol- 
lows :— 


No. 1, a barrel nail, ? inches 


No. 2, a 5d. shingle nail, yo 
No. 3, a 7d. clinch nail, _ 
No. 4, a 3d. fine nail, ips 
No. 5, an 8d. common nail, i 
No. 6, a lining nail, he 
No. 7, a 9d. flooring nail, Peo 
No. 8, a 12d. finishing nail, 9 


PROBLEMS. 


1. Notice the distance which the wire projects 
beyond the face of the dies (DD) in Fig. 1. This 
is flattened to make the head of the nail. How 
does the length of the wire of which one nail is 
made compare with the length of the resulting 
nail? If 1-16 in. of stock (wire) is flattened into 
the head of the nail, what is the approximate 
length of wire used in making No. 6? (1 inch+- 
1-16 inch = 1 1-16 inches wire.) 

2. Allowing this amount of wire for each nail, 
how many nails will one foot of wire make? 
(Express fractional remainders as decimals of one 
place only in all of these problems.) 

3. Allowing the same amount of head stock in 
No. 4, what is the total length of wire required 
for each nail? How many such nails will 1 foot 
of wire make? 

4. Nails the size of No. 2 would require about 
1-8 inch of wire for the head. Compute the 
length of wire per nail and the number of nails 
per foot as before. 

5. It takes 44 feet of the wire of which No. 1 


Y per cent. of the weight of the nail is wasted 
when the point is cut as shown in Figure 3. Ifa 
mile of wire weighed 203 pounds, how many 
pounds of stock has been wasted by the time it 
has been cut into nails? About how much ought | 
the resulting nails to weigh? 

13. If a mile of wire of another size weighs 
147 pounds, how many pounds of this will be 
wasted, and what -will be the approximate weight 
of the resulting nails? 

14. If a reel carries 125 pounds of wire when 
ready for the machine, what will be the approxi- 
mate weight of the nails into which it is made? 

15. Allow 1-4 inch head stock in No. 7 and 
compute the number of such nails to the foot. 

16. Allow 3-16 inch for head stock in No. 8 
and compute the number per foot. 

17. Nail No. 7 as shown in scale drawing is 
what per cent. of the length of No. 8? 

18. It took what per cent. of the wire used for 
No. 8? 

19. The wire in No. 7 was what per cent. 
longer than the resulting nail? 

20. The wire in No. 8 was what per cent. 
longer? 





A TECHNICAL LIBRARY. 


The Muskegon high school has an adequate and 
virtually complete library of works on technical 
subjects, of books and magazines helpful to the 
students of any phase of manual training work. 
One would hardly believe that there are so many 
books adapted to this department. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
BY ELLEN LEGARDE, 
Director of Physical Training, Providence. 


In discussing the hygiene of the child why not 
look after the hygiene of the school? Is it not 
often the case that the desk, the room, the stairs, 
the sidewalk are a source of unsatisfactory com- 
ment from the most casual observer? How much 
this affects the child we as teachers hardly real- 
ize. In the city of Providence there has been a 
movement to make the schools more attractive, 
schoolhouse keeping having been reduced to a 
science. The “clutter of things” of the desk as it 
used to be, the abolition of school calendars with 
their atrocious colorings, the lack of good taste 
in the pictures, in the object of art(?), the dis- 
order of the shades at the windows, all these mat- 
ters have their effect upon the pupil and no 
amount of talk as to personal cleanliness has any 
result when these defects are so apparent. In a 
large school in the Italian district of Providence 
the principal was absent recently for a few days. 
On her return the children of the fourth grade 
were asked to write a letter, and the following 
was one of many, each of which in childish words 
made a somewhat similar comment:— 

Grove Street School, 
Providence, R. I., 
January 17, 1911. 
Dear Miss Blank:— 

I am very glad you have come back. I missed you 
very much. The room was much different when the 
other teacher was here. One reason was because she 
wasn’t as kind as you. Another she had an untidy desk. 
And couldn’t write on the board as nice as you can. 
This is why I wrather have you for a teacher. 

Your friend, 
Rose Rici. 

This is.the same school from which some boys 
having been promoted, returned with the com- 
ment, “Miss Blank, that’s a fine school. No- 
body takes care of the shades as we did and they 
don’t wipe off the boards with a cloth. And no 
one seems to care, either.” 

Need more be said? 
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THE ROBIN TEST. 

Are you an optimist or a pessimist? 
want to find out, here is a simple test :— 

A robin was observed and reported in Chicago 
on January 10. Query: Was he the first robin of 
spring or the last robin of fall? 

If you believe him to be the harbinger of spring 
days and a conclusive witness that the short, mild 
winter is past, you may claim to be an optimist. 
If, on the other hand, you hold him to be merely a 
dismal fragment of late autumn wreckage, with no 
logical bearing on the harsh meteorology of the 
current season, you confess yourself a pessimist. 

If you don’t care to try this on yourself, try it 
on your friends. 





If you 
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GIVE IT UP. 
Bditor of the Journal of Education: Why does the 
secretary of the National Education Association always 
print, over and over again, in all of his circulars the 
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fact that San Francisco is in California, Seattle in 
Washington, Denver in Colorado, Ohicago in Tilinois, 
and so on? On one sheet of information recently these 
large cities were located by states over and over again. 
Does he think that school teachers and superintendents 
are ignoramuses? 


M. 
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THANKS TO MR. PARMENTER. 


Dear Dr. Winship: Your splendid issue of December 
15, which I find awaiting me on returning home to-day, 
suggests so many things that I hardly know where to 
begin. 

First, one wonders why the last and most inspiring 
verse of Joaquin Miller’s splendid but little-known poem 
was omitted. I venture to enclose it, in the hope that 
you will reprint the poem complete. 


COLUMBUS. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!” 





“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave adm’r’l, speak and say——” 
He said: “Sail on! sail-on! and on!” 


They sailed, they sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies. in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a flaming sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


“Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. 
Ah, that night of all dark nights, 
And then a speck—a light! 
A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! Sail on!” 


The article “The Public Schools and the Assimilation 
and Americanization of the Immigrant” is of especial 
interest to me, our population being so largely Italian. 
Again, “Improving School Attendance” reminds me that 
we are a little ahead of Montgomery county, Indiana, 
thus far this year, as the enclosed summary shows. As 
will be noted, nearly one-third of the pupils of this 
county have been neither absent nor tardy the first 
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three months. For the last six years, our percentage of 
attendance, as shown by the reports of the state super- 
intendent, has been each year the highest in the state, 
though no disproportionate emphasis has been placed on 
the matter. 

Among other articles, those on “Moral Training in 
Schools,” and Superintendent Greenwood’s “A Change 
of Viewpoint” are especially helpful and suggestive; 
while your preview of what you have in store for us for 
1911 encourages the reader to expect what it would not 
occur to him to ask,—that the Journal be still better the 


coming year. 
Yours with appreciation, 


E. L. Parmenter. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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TWO SIDES OF THE FLAG STORY. 
Roxbury, Mass., January 30, 1911. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: The enclosed 
clipping from the Boston Herald is so true that I hope 
that you will give it a place in the Journal of Education. 
I have heard a prominent officer of the Grand Army of 
the Republic express the same ideas. Manufactured 
artificial patriotism is a cheap substitute for the natural 
article. An artificial rose, even when perfumed, is no 
match for one plucked from a thorn-bush. 

Yours truly, 
Alfred Bunker. 

“To the average law-abiding citizen, it would seem 
to be a very elementary problem the committee on edu- 
cation has before it in the bill providing a penalty for 
infractions of the law requiring the flying of the na- 
tional emblem over schoolhouses. 

“There is, however, another side to the story. Many 
fervently patriotic citizens feel that the flag law is a 
mistake. They say you cannot make people patriotic 
by statute. Patriotism is bred in the bone. You cannot 
force it upon any one, nor take it away from any one 
who has it. 

“Moreover, different people have different ways of 
manifesting patriotism. Those who shout the loudest 
about patriotism are notoriously the least patriotic when 
it comes to the real test, and there are many who would 
gladly fight for the flag who yet would not feel that the 
mere act of flying it over a schoolhouse was any proof 
of patriotism. 

“The sponsors for this law would tie everybody to 
the chariot wheel of their own idea of patriotism. It 
may be that love of country may be instilled in the 
hearts of children by keeping the flag constantly before 
their eyes, but there are those who honestly doubt it, 
especially when the children know the flag is kept there 
only by force of law.” 
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SCHOOL FLAG FACTS. 


Rev. E. A. Horton, @haplain of the Massachusetts 
Senate, had this to say in the Boston Herald of Janu- 
ary 26:— 

“The facts revealed at the’ state house hearing, and 
known before to many of us, in reference to the display 
of the flag on schoolhouses, are as follows: (1) A law of 
permissive nature was passed some time ago, and the 
flags were not raised as the law originally intended; 
2) this law was revised and passed, making the flying 
of the national emblem over schoolhouses mandatory. 
Still the failures continued. (8) Attention was called to 
the infractions, and met by dilatory, red-tape responses, 
(4) The highest authority, the school committee, was in- 
voked. Some members viewed the whole flag business 
as “rot,” and the chairman retired into suave inaction. 

“What is the conclusion of the whole matter? To 
those who care not for the education of youth in patri- 
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otism, by symbols, by daily reiteration of tokens and 
impressions, truly the affair is a decayed form of senti- 
ment, or “rot,” as the scholarly members of the schoo) 
board most classically term it. To those who are seek- 
ing every method whereby to impress yeuth with ap- 
preciation of duty, love of justice and zeal for human 
welfare, the floating flag is a constant recall and insp} 
ration. 

“Public opinion is not enough. Let the janitors and 
masters be held responsible to the public by laws that 
have power to subdue their personal prejudices and hos- 
tile carlessness. It is the habitual disregard of.the law, 
not the occasional infraction, at which the penalty 
clause is aimed.” 


’ 


? 


i ii A vo ’ 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES EFFI- 
CIENT OR INEFFICIENT? 


Dear Editor: My attention has just been called to a 
report in the Journal of Education of December 1, 1910, 
which reads as follows:-— 

“The high schools have proved their inadequacy’ of 
turning out from their commercial department students: 
who have enough facility in typewriting, stenography, 
or bookkeeping ts immediately enter an office and be of 
service. The average boy or girl is obliged to’go to a 
business college for the training in accuracy and speed 
required by business houses.” 

I should like to say a few words in defence of the 
high school, as I know the above statement to be un- 
true. It is a fact that there are a number ‘of high 
schools turning out every year students who go directly 
into offices and succeed with salaries ranging anywhere 
from $6.00 to $10.00 per week to start with. 

From statistics which I have on hand, I can safely 
say that more than half of every class of students of 
stenography graduating from the Malden high school 
secure positions without further training, and are suc- 
cessful. This is true not only of Malden high schoob 
but of others in the vicinity of Boston in which the 
same system of shorthand is taught. In last year’s 
class there were sixty graduates from the shorthand de- 
partment of the Malden high school, and by the first of 
September forty of this number were ih stenographic 
positions. 

I do not believe it is necessary for a faithful, con- 
scientious. student, who has ability, to have any further 
instruction in order to succeed. If the student finds it 
necessary to supplement his high school training with 
a course at some other school there is usually some 
other reason for it than inadequate instruction. 

It should be understood also, that not every pupil 
who graduates from the commercial department expects 
to take a position as stenographer or bookkeeper any 
more than every pupil who graduates from the college 
course expects to go to college. A student is obliged 
to do a certain amount of work in order to receive a di- 
ploma, and he often takes that which appeals to him at 
the time without any thought of further use of the sub- 
ject. 

These facts I have given in defence of such high 
schools as are yearly turning out stenographers and 
bookkeepers who succeed; and that can furnish statis- 
tics to convince the public as to the truth of the mat- 
ter. 





Yours very truly, 
A. Anna Dyer, 
Teacher of Stenography, 
Malden [Mass.] High School. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PHILIPPINE EDUCATION SERIES. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; PARTS I. AND II. By 
Mabel Bonsall. Cloth. 128 pp. Illustrated. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; PART III. By Mabel 
Bonsall and George E. Mercer. Cloth. 160 pp. 
Illustrated. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC; PART I. By George E. 
Mercer and Mabel Bonsall. Cloth. 160 pp. LIllus- 

. trated. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC; PARTS II. AND III. By 
George E. Mercer and Mabel Bonsall. Cloth. 120 
pp. HLlustrated. 

Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 

Book Company. 

While these books are made for the Philippine 
schools, with all the illustrations and terms chosen for 
their use, they are highly suggestive of possibilities in 
the making of arithmetics for the United States. The 
grading is unusually careful and eminently wise. The 
language is simple and always within the child’s com- 
prehension. A child cannot learn number if he is reach- 
ing out after a thought. Everything is so simple that 
the child thinks number and nothing else. This sim- 
plifies matters immensely. The material is always 
familiar. The two series, one for learning number and 
one for emphasizing processes and applications of num- 
ber, are wise and important. In every respect these 
books are significant pedagogically as well as artistl- 
eally. 

THE STORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. By Eva 
March Tappan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 251 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

The author of this volume is an excellent story-teller, 
and one of large experience. She has already favored 
us with “The Story of the Greek People,” “England’s 
Story,” “American Hero Stories,” and several other 
books akin to these. In this latest of her works she 
maintains her reputation as an author of books for the 
children in the grades. And these cannot fail to be en- 
tertaining as well as instructive to the children in the 
elementary schools. Rome—ancient or modern—is a 
fascinating topic. How a village became a_ republic, 
and this republic a mighty empire, and then disinte- 
grated till it became contemptible, is a narrative of un- 
usual interest. All this, and more, is ably told us in this 
book. And then the delightfully readable text is made 
much more attractive by the choice illustrations that 
abound throughout it, and that will leave an impress on 
the child mind that will not be easily, if ever, oblit- 
erated. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS—BOOKS L.-IV. Edited by 
Maurice W. Mather, former instructor in Harvard, 
and J. W. Hewitt. associate professor in Wesleyan. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
516 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A beautiful copy of the Anabasis, and made most 
serviceable to the student of Greek by the very able 
work done by the joint-editors, who have each had large 
experience in secondary school work and. beyond it. 
Besides the text— which is the choicest Greek—there is a 
fine introductory chapter treating of Xenophon and the 
theme of the expedition of Cyrus against Babylon, in 
which 10,000 Greek mercenaries were engaged, and in 
whose great march Xenophon himself was a partici- 
pant. The text is made much more attractive by the 
seventy-five illustrations that portray the scenes and 
persons of that early time. The annotations are spe- 
cially full, covering some 175 pages, explaining allusions 
that else would be utterly obscure, and dealing with 
constructions that else would be puzzling. A copious 
vocabulary contains all the words with their English 
meanings that are found in the ground covered by the 
text. The editorial work is finely conceived and admir- 
ably executed. 


THE GREAT MOMENTS IN A WOMAN’S LIFE. By 
Emily Calvin Blake. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 88 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Just such a book as a sensible mother may judiciously 
place in a daughter’s hands. Every paragraph in it is 
at once bright and sagacious. Here are notes from a 
mature woman’s experience that every young woman 
would be the better for knowing and heeding. And 
yet it is not in any sense preachy, as so many of such 
books are apt to be. Usually they come into a class 
by themselves—“Advice to Girls.” This work is 
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marked by feminine grace, and because of this will 
make its own strong and helpful appeal to the true girl. 
Mothers will make no mistake by putting a copy in 
their daughter’s hands. 


—_—— 


OPEN AIR. By William E. Watt, Ph. D. Chicago: 
Little Chronicle Company. 300 pp. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Principal Watt of the Graham school, Chicago, has 
been making a whirlwind campaign for pure air, for the 
real thing in pure air, and now it culminates in a book 
as full of ginger as his speeches are. It is even more 
satisfactory than his lectures, because you can study the 
truth calmly with the laughing sideache. It shows how 
the open-air work of the Graham school is conducted. 
It explains how the warmed rooms are humidified and 
the temperature reduced about ten degrees with no one 
feeling chilly. It shows how discipline, instruction, 
and growth may be helped in any school. It contains 
the startling truths regarding energized air and how 
the human body takes power from open air. 





PROVENCA. Poems by Ezra Pound. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 16mo. Paper boards. 84 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

It is not easy to form an estimate of Mr. Pound’s 
poems. He is an American who has interested not a 
few London critics." The themes he selects are so 
strange and at times so recondite as to be lacking in at- 
traectiveness. And then his metres are so curious, fol- 
lowing none of those lines that to the average person 
seem to belong to poetry, having a law and order of 
their own without any regard to rhythm. One critic 
says, and approvingly: “He writes out of an exuberance 
of incontinently struggling ideas and passionate con- 
victions.” This seems to be true. Mr. Pound is much 
more involved both in sentiment and metre than 
Browning, but it may be this may speak of genius 
more than the lack of it. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 





Farm Friends and 
Farm Foes 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED, 
State Normal School], Lowell, Mass. 


A simple, elementary guide for the study 
of plants and animals related to crop produc- 
tion. It is in accord with the latest research 
in the field of agriculture ; correlates nature 
study with composition work; and takes up 
the plants, insects, birds, and mammals 
commonly found in the region of the school. 


CLOTH. 336 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. 90 CENTS 


Industrial Arithmetic 


BY MARY L. GARDNER and CLEO MURTLAND, 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
A treatment of practical trade problems. 
It also teaches economic, social, and indus- 
trial facts that working girls need to know 
if they are to become efficient and progres- 
sive. 


CLOTH. 164 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. 50 CENTS. 


D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
I under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state m the 
Union. To be available, these contribution 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 17: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Boston, 
Lorimer hall; R. O. Smalley, Bev- 
erly, president; O. A. Morton, 
Marlboro, secretary. 


February 17, 18: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth; J. A. 
Vandyke, Coleraine, president. 


February 17, 18: La Crosse South- 
ern Wisconsin Association, Super- 
intendent, C. E. Slothower, Platt- 
ville, president. 


February 17-19: Boys’ Departments, 
Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, Worcester; H. W. 
Gibson, Boston, secretary. 


February 23-25: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota* 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
eational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 

June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin UC. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE 


LEWISTON. Bates College is to 
have an added fund of $100,000, of 
which half is from Mr. Carnegle. 
President George C. Chase has raised 
the $50,000 upon which the other 
$50,000 was conditioned. The last 
$3.000 came hard. 

WATERVILLE. The high school 
Glee Club is one of the notable fea- 
tures of the city and surrounding 
towns. Miss Stockbridge, super- 
visor of public school music, is to be 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of donbdt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 


Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated, Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
sac iee cleansed the chances for contratting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


" Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
STANDARD half barrels, and in one galion and five gallon cans, 

FLOOR Not intended for household use. 
DRESSING. A Free Demonstration. 

‘ We want to prove the P aperry of Standard Floor Dressing 
at our ownexrpense. We will treat free of charge one school- 
room or corridor floor or rt of one floorin any store or 
public building, just to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for information, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its Dangers.” The health of your pupils may 
depend on your action. STANDARD OI COMPANY. 

(Incorporated) 























Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are neede@ 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been probibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pe, set, 25 cents ; 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas C 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agente), 418 = th sue 





W. J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presioent Emeritus 


= a LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

e gest school of Oratory, Li 

EMERSON Pedag: in America. It aims 00 develop te 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. cour 


mer sessions. Catal) 
College of Oratory “rs ncn vn 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvF., 
row BOSTON, MASS. 














credited with the development of the 
organization. 


BROWN’S 


dh bie bb iereciindide, BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

are safe, effective and convenient. ‘The best 

The state commissioner of educa- eee’, 5 eee 7 <2 and sore throat. 
tion, Hon. David N. Snedden, in his Free from opiates—The oldest 


and best remedy. 
annual report has many exceedingly Price, 25¢, 50c and $1.00, Sample free 


important paragraphs which are na- John I. Brown & Son Mass. 
tion-wide in their significance. He NE 
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| After TWO YEARS’ Trial in dif- 
ferent cities, it is our opinion 
that our 
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Is the BEST, Most Easily Adjusted 
Simply Constructed Cover Ever Made! 


THE TEACHERS ARE UNANIMOUSLY IN FAVOR OF IT 


WHAT MORE CAN BE SAID? 


It is made from our famous Unfinished Leatherette Material 


WATERPROOF --- WEARS LIKE LEATHER --- GERMPROOF | 


Pure Fibres — No Wood Pulp 


The price is the same as our “ Perfect” Cover, such as 


we supplied in the past ONE PRICE TO ALL 
| SCHOOLS, large or small. 


THE HOLDEN “IMPERIAL” COVER IS STRICTLY ONE PIECE 
GIVE US THE PRIVILEGE OF SUBMITTING SAMPLE 








Should be on Every Teacher’s Desk, for making Instant Repairs to 
Inside Damages to Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 





G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


“IMPERIAL” BOOK COVER 
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sirable men to take up teaching ip 
the elementary schools and to pre- 
pare adequately for posts as superin- 
tendents is one of the most serious 
confronting educators at the present 
time, and that it seems practically 
impossible of solution as long as the 
compensation of teachers is deter- 
mined by present standards. 


AMHERST. President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield of the State Agricul- 
tural College says the present college 
registry contains the names of 430 
college grade students, the largest 
number in its history; 100 are taking 
the short winter course, and 200 at- 
tended last summer’s school. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association holds a 
meeting to-day in Tremont temple. 
Boston. In the morning President 
Aley of the University of Maine 
speaks on “The Care of the _ Indi- 
vidual in Education,” and William 
Orr on “Business Methods and Stan- 
dards in £ducation.” In the after- 
noon session Arthur D. Dean, chief 
of the Division of Trades schools, 
New York, speaks on “The Man and 
the Job,” and the closing talk will 
be by Hon. George H. Martin on 
“Responsibility for Moral Educa- 
tion.” 

David A. Ellis, chairman of the 
board of education, is out in a public 
statement favoring the increase in 
the salary of the elementary teach- 
ers. 


BRIDGEWATER. Albert G. Boy- 
den, principal emeritus of the State 
Normal school, recently celebrated 
the eighty-fourth anniversary of his 
birth. He is ten years younger in 
health and spirits, however, and stil] 
gives two courses on the psychology 
of teaching. 


EVERETT. Principal J. Henry 
Clagg of the evening school has an- 
nounced some interesting figures in 
connection with that school. In 
January, 1910, the average member- 
ship of the school was 290, Wu.ie for 
the same month this year the aver- 
age was 378, almost a_ twenty-five 
per cent. increase. The average at- 
tendance for last month was 72 per 
cent., while last year, in January, 
the percentage of attendance was 
only 59. The increased interest in 
the school is attributed to the fact 
that a number of new courses were 
introduced this year. 

The work of the Children’s Relief 
League, which was recently started, 
has been very successful. One case 
reported recently by Superintendent 
Henry W. Higgins demonstrates the 
work. One bitter cold night a 
mother went to the home _ seeking 
temporary shelter for a four-year-old 
boy. Seeing that the mother was far 
from strong, as she had recently been 
ill, and finding she was staying at a 
cheap lodging house, with funds 
nearly exhausted, both mother and 
child were given food and_ shelter. 
The child became sick, owing to the 
exposure it had undergone, and a 
doctor was summoned. He was 
nursed back to health, and mother 
and child were cared for until 
friends could be communicated with. 


SOUTH HADLEY. The enroll- 
ment at Mt. Holyoke College this 
year is 754. 


WORCESTER. The ninth grade 
has been eliminated from the ele- 
mentary course. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. An _ impor- 
tant conference on the moral phases 
of public education was held at the 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, February 16 and 17. . The con- 
ferees were prominent educators in- 
vited by the council of the Religious 
Education Association. The notable 
names of the committee on arrange- 
ments included those of Dr. L. L. 
Doggett, president of the New York 
Y. M. C. A. Training school; Dr. T. 
M. Balliet, Commissioner David 8. 
Snedden of Boston, and many college 
presidents and professors. Further 
notice of this meeting will be given 
in our next issue. 

Annoyed by frequent charges of 
extravagance in the expenditures for 
public education in this city, Egerton 
L. Winthrop, Jr., president of the 
school board, went to Newark to see 
what was being spent there on a new 
manual training high school building. 
As the result of his -inquiries he 
found that the total estimated cost 
of it is over $600,000, that the cost 
per pupil will be about $500. Re- 
garding New York buildings he 
found that the cost of the newest 
manual training school, the Stuy- 
vesant, in Manhattan, including fur- 
niture and electric lights, was about 
$421 per pupil. Several other New 
York schools cost less per pupil than 
the Newark buildings. 

The board of superintendents is to 
request the board of education to 
pass a rigid by-law prohibiting all 
Greek-letter and secret societies, be- 
cause they are considered undemo- 
cratic, because they encourage se- 
crecy at a time when secrecy among 
adolescents is not desirable, and be- 
cause they are a means to vicious 
habitS and foreign to the _ spirit 
which should prevail in an American 
school. -The recommendation has 
been passed down by the _ superin- 
tendents after a rigid. investigation, 
and in face of the fact that many 
principals are in favor of the frater- 
nities. Superintendents throughout 
the country have been communicated 
with, and, with one exception, all 
were heartily against them. The 
board of superintendents of New 
York has, therefore, come to believe 
that, if there are any advantages ac- 
cruing from any of the secret socie- 
ties, they will accrue as well through 
a non-secret organization. 

The New York Evening Post 
claims that the “modern school sys- 
tem” was discovered by Henry R. M. 
Cook in 1904—that he was a man 
ahead of his time,—and that the one 


time “radica) ideas” are just being 
adopted. The system which he ad- 
vocated is the one set forth in the 
recent book by H. 8S. Draper on 
“American Education.” The follow- 
ing quotation from the New York 
Evening Post gives us Mr. Cook's 
principles :-— 

“He believes in a shorter school 
day for the first and second years. 
He says that the educational results 
are better because the small child's 
mind can absorb only just so much 
and its attention cannot be success- 
fully held for many hours continu- 
ously. The benefits of this were 
seemingly shown not long ago when, 
to the surprise of many, it was found 
that the younger children on part 
time were actually doing better than 
those who were given a full day’s 
teaching. He also believes in the 
consolidation of classes in the 
seventh and eighth years by the es- 
tablishment of intermediate schools. 
Another of his beliefs is that the 
school system should be run like the 
army and navy and that there shoulé& 
be no long vacation in the summer 
time. By this scheme a_ teacher 
could apply for a vacation when she- 
needed one—just as an officer in the 
army or navy has a leave of absence. 
That it is not at all impractical to 
teach during the hotter months Is 
shown by the good .work done in the 
vacation schools.” 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA, 


The legislature has established an 
agricultural high school in each con- 
gressional district. There are nine of 
these schools. 

MOBILE. This city is preparing 
for a great time on February 23, 24, 
25, when Mardi Gras and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be in 
full swing. The hotels are always 
packed to the roof at the Mardi Gras 
season, and now they are planning to 
take in 14,000 superintendents at the 
same time. The authorities are proud 
to have had the department vote to 
come to Mobile, and will leave noth- 
ing undone that can contribute to the 
comfort and pleasure of the visitors. 
They fully realize the difficulties in 
the way and _ will do their best to 
meet them. 

At the Department of Superin- 
tendence addresses of welcome will 
be by Hon. Emmett O’Neal, governor 
of Alabama; Hon. P. J. Lyons, 
mayor of Mobile, and Superintendent 
S. S. Murphy of the Mobile publie 
schools. 


Topic: “A Message of Achieve- 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





BOSTON» 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,°°"™ 


Washington ntS 


156 Fifth Ave. 


Penn, Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bid 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


Berkeley, Cal, 2142 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Gal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school autborities. Positive persona] recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachersin demand. R petearen FEE, $1, 00. Laer 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


Go 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 210s sare, tow tot Et. 1889 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in orunet, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





The PARKE 


Madison, Wis., 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, spotsce” wast. 


h year. Enrollment in? two agencies at 


See of one. Our free literature tells what we 
1ave done for others. Address either office. ye 





Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Teaching of festonmare in the High School 
i ME cs as itnccs! aahiedepecsesss ss 


A ro Religion of Education (Vol. 1.)......Mon- 
1 


Se OE MOODON... ... « catae: (Adse ovicwdoed oe 
The Corsieae—A Diary of Napoleon.......... , 
The Digressions of V... ....... ...... a Sdiucaiale 
The Japanese Letters of Hearn................ 
 — &  @  “ "IRE er 
Parkman’s The Oregon Trail.................... 
ee HR Re es 5 ees eee 
he Nee eas” os a Wats d odicis « ig birt 
tet d cabh tieak lobes o 00 one ditev sess 
Beyond the Mexican Sierras..... ete 
Mathematics for the Practical Man...... .... 
Gross’s Criminal Psychology.. baal wene 
The Wilderness Trail(2 Vols.).. 

The White Peacock................ 

Paying the Piper..... ibe adeu 

Business Letters... ee Tare 
Shakespearian Quotations................. xaat 
Syntax of Early Latin, Vol. 1—The Verb..... 
Historic ES are ee Pe ee ee 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Bricker The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.00 
Emerton “ - - os 1.50 
roe [Ed.}* " - “ 5.00 
Cheyne = te re ¥ — 
a Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.75 
Vedder ee te 6.00 
Bisland [Ed.}* “ a oe 3.00 
Roosevelt The Outlook Co., N.Y. 1.50 


Leonard [Ed.}] Ginn & Co., Boston 
Watt Little Chronicle Co., Chicago 1.50 
Packard Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 3.00 





Carleton es ni 1.20 
a A.C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago 2.00 
Ho Van Nostrand, 2 1.25 
Kallen me, , Little. Brown & Co., Boston 5.00 
Hanna . P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y 10.00 
Law face Duffield & Co., “ 1.30 
Bates Broadway Publishing Co. vi 1.50 
Althouse Penn Publishing Co, Phila. —— 
Rex Lay “ Las ae a 
Bennett Allvn & Bacon, Boston 4.00 


Holland Geo. W. Jacobs & Co, Phila. 1.50 











WASHINGTON 


SEVEN-DAY 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 


January 15, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baltimore, Phii- 
adeliphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 











ment from the Southland,” H. J. 
Willingham, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Alabama; Joseph 
M. Gwinn, superintendent of city 
schools, New Orleans: P. P. Claxton, 
University of Tennessee. 

“In Memoriam, Warren Easton,” 
James Benjamin Aswell, president, 
State Normal school, Natchitoches, 
La. 

“The Present Status of Education 
in America,” Ella Flagg Young, su- 
perintendent, Chicago, president of 
the National Education Association: 
Ellis U. Graff, principal of the high 
school, Omaha; Guy Potter Benton, 
president, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. General discussion, S. L. Hee- 
ter, superintendent. St. Paul; William 
H. Hand, state high school inspector, 
Columbia, 8S. C.; J. W. Abercrombie, 
president, University of Alabama. 


wesc Old feiee guenon, 


an (Sethe 





a ae 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A. 





. Oye NORMAL SCHOOL, FiToHRURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY PIt- 
MAN, Principal. 





Preliminary report of the commit- 
tee on uniform reports and records, 
George D. Strayer, department of 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

“Our Educational Advance and 
Improvement Over the Past,” 
Charles E. Chadsey. superintendent, 
Denver; Charles P. Cary, state super- 
Intendent, Wisconsin: Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education. General dis- 
cussion, Charles S. Foos, superin- 
tendent, Reading, Pa.; M. L. Brittain, 
state superintendent, ‘Georgia. 

Report otf committee on economy 
of time in education—James H. 
Baker, president, University of Colc- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., chairman. 

Round Table ‘of state and county 
superintendents—Leader, John Grant 
Crabbe, president, State Normal 
school, Richmond, Ky. 

Round Table of superintendents of 
larger cities—Leader, J. H. Phillips, 
superintendent, Birmingham. 

“Some Problems of Economic 
School Administration,” F. B. Dyer, 
superintendent, Cincinnati; J. A. C. 
Chandler, superintendent, Richmond, 
Va.; James H. Van Sickle, superin- 
tendent, Baltimore. 

Round Table of superintendents 
of smaller cities—Leader, E. E. 
Scribner, superintendent, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

Address, George E. MacLean, 
president. State University of Lowa. 

“The Coming of the Humane Ele- 
ment in Education as Typified in 
the Training of the Mentally and 
Physically Unfortunate.” Leonard P. 
Ayres, secretary, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York. “The Peace 
Movement and the Public Schools,” 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Boston. 
“Education of the American Indian,” 
R. G. Valentine, commissioner of In- 
dian affairs. Washington. 

Report of the committee on the 
Mexican centennial, Horace H. Cum- 
mings, general superintendent L. D. 
S. schools, Salt Lake City. 

“The Progress and the True Mean- 
ing of the Practical in Education’— 
“In Agriculture.” P. G. Holden, Iowa 
State College: “In Vocational Train- 
ing.’ 'arleten KB. Gibson, president 
of Mechanics Institute. Rochester, 
N. Y.: “In the Balanced Course of 
Study, and the All-Year-Round 
Schools,” William H. Elson, superin- 
tendent, Cleveland. General discus- 
sion, E. E. Baleomb, department of 
agriculture, State Normal school, 
Providence, R. I.: Carroll G. Pearse, 
superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis.; G. 
W. A. Luckey, department of educa- 
tion, University of Nebraska. 

Report of the committee on uni- 
versal key alphabet—Edwin O. Vaile, 
Oak Park, Ill., chairman. 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS. John B. 


Foley of Chicago has given abun- 


MENEELY&CO. watenmuer, 11°! of land and the cash for t 


ELLS 


Baldwin county high school. It wil! 
be one of the best buildings and most 
elaborate grounds in the state. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


GERTRUDE HOFFMANN AT B. F. 
KEITH'S. 


The week of February 20 Ger-/s 


trude Hoffmann and her company of 
forty will be the feature in Ger- 
trude Hoffmann’s New Revue. Dur- 
ing the action of the piece she im- 
personates something like a dozen 
different cnaracters, including Ethel 


Barrymore, George M. Cohan, Anna | 


Held, Alice Lioyd, Eddie Leonard, 
Isadora Duncan, Valeska Surratt, 
Ruth St. Denis, Harry Lauder, and 
others. When it is considered that 
for each of these impersonations 
there is a complete change of cos- 
tume, scenery, and lighting effects, 
and one scene, a huge bathing scene, 
introduces a mammoth. tank in 
which fifteen girls of the Annette 
Kellermann type sport in the water, 
jumping from spring boards and 
sliding down chutes into the tank, 
the entire act is on a magnitude 
never before sttempted, The sur- 
rounding bill for the week- will be of 
exceptional interest, Paul Seldoms’ 
Venus, the most beautiful series of 
living statuary and models ever pre- 
sented; Milton and DeLong sisters, 
with a special setting showing )- 
falfa Junction and the railroad sta- 
tion; Phil Staats, the heavyweight 
comedian; thé Four Floods in com- 
edy acrobatics; McDevitt and Kelly 
fn dances; and Eldora, a remarkably 
clever juggler, are also on the bill. 


_ 


APPROPRIATE DIETS. 


Plane food for the aviator, 
Game for the baseball fan, 
Crabs for the youthful oarsman, 
Smelts for the mining man. 





Hog for the end-seat rider, 
Soles for the mender of shoes, 

For the electrician, currants, 
Swallows for those who booze. 


Carp for the crabbed critic, 
For the fencemaker, 
steak; 
For the man who backs an actress 
A diet of angel cake. 


pounded 


For the upholsterer, stuffing; 
Plums for the grafting “boss”; 

For the Arctic explorer, ices, 
Snow pudding and Chili sauce. 


For the coward and politician, 
Quail and crow are the birds. 
The fool who flies in a passion 
Should be made to eat his own 
words. 


For the glovemaker, lady’s fingers, 
Capers the clown should eat; 


For the watchmaker, minute pud- 
ding, 

And for the lunatics, cracked 
wheat. 


—Boston Transcript 


a 
> 


When a young man gets out of col- 
lege he generally feels that he needs 
three months to rest before he goes 
to work. Generally that is the last 
long vacation that he gets.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 





—_— 


It doesn’t prove that a man hasn’t 
any brains just because he acts fool- 
ish now and then. There are so 


many pretty girls!—Somerville Jour- 
Hal. 


| 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


normal places filled in the same week of January, 19 1, illustrate the methods of this 
Agency. Al) were in state normal schools who have frequently employed teachers 
th us before and who made direct application to us. and in each case we recommended 
only a single candidate and notified no one else. The lof the Castleton, Vt., normal 
met our candidate at Utica; the principal of the normal met our candidate at 
l of the Oneonta NORMAL seen the candidate reco 
if we had how she impressed us; and though this 
most t of the three places he engaged her th us wie eee 
We have been doing this work yee years; seems along while, doesn’t it 
But the schools that experimented with us twenty-seven years age come to us 
with We can’t give every teach 


- school the ‘ er 2B ye and when 
we can not we Say 50. hen we say ” w just what you 
want and this teacher will fill PLACES 















her. 








, kno 
the bill,” that usually fills the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. - 


“ BREWER “e 
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T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY fthoos “tua Families 








MERICAN :: 


and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
or address ‘ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” Western O 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 





8 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 226-237 Empire Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., isburg, Pa., Southern office: 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





with gooa general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALIST 


High, Bip ogre and Norma! Schools and Colk gés in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved & 
$60 to $70 per month. For further 


tem of music and drawing secure py og 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ 

C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 

12-16 Trinity Ave., 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


GENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
DA E sere ere) Denver, Colo. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® “:.2‘r-cc.s 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHF RS’ AGFNCY. 


A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school othotaks 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Ce ae ed soeeseoos 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 


e Winship 
Teachers’ 
z Agency 


? * . 
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Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the 
highest previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to 1 Rem- 
ington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the World’s 
Standard Typewriter 


Hence it fol- 
lows that ‘‘Miss 
Remington” is 
the world’s 
standard typ- 
ist, and the 
number of 
“Miss Reming- 
tons’’ is grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the 
best. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 








Malden 
Commercial ‘School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


’ Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Writa, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











Do Not Fail to Visit The 


~ YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 





YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 
walls of great height and the number of its stupendous waterfalls, 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he contemplates their great height 
~ and age,—older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS 


The traveler here finds the best of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 
charming place to spend a few days or weeks. 
DAILY TRAIN SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours’ ride from San Francisco, traveling through the great San 
Joaquin Valley. Pullman trains by night, Observation—Parlor cars by day, 
Three to five days’ trip from San Francisco. 


Ask for Yosemite Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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